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ARCHBISHOP MAGEE.* 

Tar most striking thing about this biography is the picture 
that it gives, more vivid than any other thal we have, not 
* of a spiritual Lord of Parliament. Dr. Magee was a 
nilitant Bishop. If circumstances had made him a politician 
he must have risen to the top, and been ranked among the 
foremost statesmen of the time. But the gate of the political 
career in England is narrow. It is seldom that a man of the 
middle class can enter it till he is advanced in life. William 
Magee’s profession seems to have been adopted by him without 
any question of another career. 

There is not much that is noteworthy in the first and 
second periods of Magee’s life, the first ending with his 
ordination in 1844 (he was born in 1821), the second bringing 
him to his appointment to the See of Peterborough in 1868. 
His College career was not distinguished. So far ambition 
had not developed itself in him. ‘“ He was a student within 
school-hours, and an omnivorous reader at all other hours.” 
This is not the way to the great prizes of learning. After ordina- 
tion he soon began to make his mark as a preacher, though an 
attack of illness, which compelled foreign travel, threw him 


/—— pack fora time. He migrated to Bath. The first preferment 


that was offered to him was vetoed by his rector. It wasa 
chapel in the parish. “I got Magee to fill my church; he 
shall not go elsewhere to empty it,” was this gentleman’s in- 
genuous confession. Then the Octagon Chapel in the same 
city was offered to him. Here he remained nine years, his 
reputation increasing, but still not more than local. After 
Bath came a very brief sojourn in London as minister of 
Quebec Chapel. He preached his first sermon on October 7th, 
1860; a few weeks afterwards he accepted the benefice of 
Enniskillen. It would too much to say that he was not 
happy in Ireland. On the contrary, he greatly enjoyed his 
work there, not the less heckans his lot was not cast in places 
sosmooth us Bath had been, for, indeed, he was always a 
fighter. But he did not like the position or the prospects of 
the Irish Church. He saw in no very remote future the end 
of the Establishment, and he was not hopeful as to what would 
follow. “The Irish blergy as a body have no principles to 
fall back on when the puter line of their Establishment is gone. 
We shall see then what howling the Gospel will do against 
men who can howl always louder and cheaper than we can.” 


In another letter he gpneralises to much the same purpose :— 
_ “The history of ‘Nat onal Churches seems to me to divide itself 
into three phasesj: . ;. » Courtship, Marriage, Divorce with- 


out Alimony, sumg jup all Church and State relations. In the 
first stage the State is heathen and hostile. In the second 
Christian and friéndly, often subservient and lavish, like an 
uxorious bridegroofn. In the third stage the State is non-Christian, 
latitudinarian, stingy, and tyrannical; like the same bridegroom 
grown old and Ward, cutting down the pin-money, ‘quibbling 
about the settlenjents, and impatient for a release; unfaithful, 
too, now and theg, and generally disposed to set up a harem of 
all sorts.”’ 

His practical aes for the Church was that it should 
secure betimes ag good terms as possible, and for himself that 
if possible he sh¢uld find a refuge elsewhere. His own wish 
was fulfilled in’ an unexpected way. The Deanery: of 
St. Paul’s was vacant (by the death of Milman), and he wrote 
to Mr. Disraeli asking for one of the appointments that 
might be vacated in filling it up. The Prime Minister had 
his little joke in his way of answering. “I regret that I 
cannot comply with your request,” he wrote on the first 
page of his note, going on to say overleaf, “for I felt it 
my duty to recommend her Majesty to nominate yon, if 
agreeable to yourself, to the vacant See of Peterborough.” 
He speaks of the effect of this announcement as ‘literally 
stunning.” “ For an Irishman, and the first Irishman since the 
Reformation, it is really overwhelming.” It was not the 








* The Life and Correspondence of William Connor Ma t 
. gee, Archbishop of York 
rane “poe By Jobn Cotter Macdonnell, D.D, 2 wa toa 


pting even Davidson and Benham’s Life of Archbishop: 


less so because it was thought by many and freely asserted 
that the new Bishop was specially retained to defend the 
Irish Church, now formally threatened. “A brand-new 
Episcopal attorney” was the not very courteous phrase by 
which a writer of the day described him. And, indeed, his 
position was a difficult one. He had expressed himself 
vigorously in past times‘as to the weakness of the Irish Church. 
“It is a simple fact,” he had written just one year before, 
“that the Irish Established Church never has been since the 


| Reformation, or, indeed, for long before it, the Church of 


the nation.” His saving clause, “ As the Church of the Anglo- 
Celtic colony in Ireland, paid as it is by these colonists almost 
exclusively, and entitled as they are to English support for 
having held Ireland loyally for England, it has a perfectly 
valid ground of defence,” was of little force under 
the circumstances. Disestablishment was an eirenicon to 
Ireland, and to argue that the Church was a bulwark of 
English domination was scarcely to defend it. Yet what 
intolerable baseness it would have appeared if, safely housed 
in an English Palace, he had stood aloof from the battle! He 
had no thought of standing aloof. He made his great speech, 
by common consent one of the greatest ever delivered in the 
British Parliament, on June 15th. But he had seen all along 
that the Bill must pass, and he had been busy ever since the 
meeting of Parliament in getting the best terms that he 
could. The action of the Irish Bishops and their political 
friends seemed to him shortsighted. ‘ The Bill should be 
read and amended. It will be rejected, passed at last, and 
not amended,” was his forecast of the future. But he did 
not know what was going on; he was too much in the 
heat of the conflict to know. By the statesmanship of 
Archbishop Tait and the judicious action of the Queen the 
danger was averted,—the Bill was passed, but had been 
amended first. The terms, compared with those when the 
proposed question of Welsh Disestablishment came up, were 
generosity itself. This anxiety over, others succeeded. The 
Irish Church had to go through the crisis of a first effort at 
self-government. In England there were burning questions 
enough, the Athanasian Creed, the Confessional, and Ritualism 
generally among them. “Your synod,” he wrote to his 
future biographer, then Dean of Cashel, “is wonderfully con- 
servative. Our clergy here are like a swarm of angry bees 
in defence of the damnatory clauses. Clergy in Convoca- 
tion are like wet hay in a stack, the thicker you pack them 
the hotter they grow.” 


No active Bishop could be content without trying his hand 
on a Patronage Bill. He got a Select Committee in 1874, and 
brought in his Bill in the following year. It was a moderate 
measure, far more moderate than its author wished, but it was 
more than the champions of the sacred rights of property could 
stand. It passed through the House of Lords, but was wrecked 
in the Commons. “Iam beginning almost to long, as I have 
been for some time looking, for Disestablishment. It will very 
nearly drown us; but it will kill the fleas.” Twenty years 
have passed, and the fleas are more active than ever. Another 
Patronage Bill, the latest of the series, has been born and has 
died, put an end to bya peculiarly shameless abuse of the 
forms of the House. And a section of the clergy, strangely 
unconscious of their own disgrace, actually got up a testi- 
monial to the ringleader of the faction that destroyed it. 
It would be well if they would heed Dr. Magee’s words of 
wisdom. “The result will be sooner or later, that men will 
not preserve the abuse for the sake of the property; but 
get rid of the property in order to get rid of the abuse.” 
For himself the Bishop adopted a bold method of dis- 
missing an objectionable presentee. “I shall tell the whole 
story of your misdemeanours,” he said, “in the House, 
where speech is privileged. If after that you insist upon 
my instituting you, the very dogs in your parish will bark 
at you.” This is good enough for a scandalous case, but 
it would not be available when a presentee, as in cases 
known to the writer of this review, cannot be heard 10 ft. 
from his desk, or is bound hand and foot by a debt in- 
curred to purchase his benefice. 


Not long after this came the famous Temperance debate, 
and the unlucky epigram—the Bishop himself afterwards 
owned that it was unlucky—about England free and England 
sober; and after this again the Burials Bill, and in the course 
of the debates a somewhat angry encounter with Arch- 





bishop Tait. It ended in mutual concessions, Dr. Magee 
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at first thought that an imputation publicly made ought to 
be publicly withdrawn. His second thoughts showed him 
that “a public reconciliation scene in the House of Lords 
would have had its comic side for those cynical Peers.” The 
Archbishop’s final letter he describes “asa very kindly and 
handsome reply,” and transcribes it in his letter to Dr. 
Macdonnell as “a model of a dignified apology.” 

Almost everywhere the Bishop comes before us asa man 
of affairs, and chiefly of the affairs of ecclesiastical politics. 
Of diocesan work we hear comparatively little, though there 
is plenty of proof that he was very carefal in the bestowal of 
his patronage. There is still less mention of literature. An 
acute criticism on Dus Mundi (II. 286-87) is one of the few 
things that we have noted. Even with the literature of 
theology he had but a moderate acquaintance. But he com- 
bined in a rare degree eloquence and practical wisdom. “He 
possessed,” says his biographer, “an originality of thought, a 
moral courage, and a statesmanlike grasp of great questions, 
both religious and social, which made him to his Church what 
the prophets of old were to Israel.” This is a bold comparison, 
but it is not too much. 





ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET* 


In the admirably written life of her father which is now 
before us, Mrs. Fred Egerton has made every one who did not 
know the late Sir Geoffrey Hornby the richer by a real acqui- 
sition. The portraits given of the Admiral in this volame— 
one of them a miniature painted at Naples when the subject 
was a midshipman there, the others photographs taken at 
different ages—discover a face unusually strong, clear, and 
individual. With such a “speaking” effect do the moral 
features of the Admiral form themselves in the mind and 
imprint themselves there as we turn over the pages of his 
biography. If he entered and crossed a crowded room we 
feel that we should know him; should divine, before he had 
spoken, the look on his face and almost even the tone of his 
voice. 

Admiral Hornby was born at Winwick on February 20th, 
1825,—a Sunday child. Nursery traditions, as Lord Rose- 
bery, conveying a platitude in a less flattened phrase, 
has reminded us, are tiresome, but Geoffrey Hornby 
was himself from the time he could speak. He is in- 
troduced to us first as “a sturdy red-headed little boy, 
very angry because he had been contradicted by his nurse, 
and vociferating as loudly as he could, ‘I must! I will! I 
shall!’” He was bent on being a sailor, and on March 8th, 
1837, he was entered,on board H.M.S. ‘ Princess Charlotte’ as 
a first-class volunteer. “In after-life he was wont to say that 
he and her Majesty entered the public service in the same 
year.” It is characteristic of our time that only once did this 
representative English sailor “see a shot fired in anger.” This 
was in 1840, during the trouble between the Sultan and 
Ibrahim Pasha. The Turkish Fleet of thirty-two sail had been 
handed over to Mehemet Ali by some mysterious combination 
of traitors. The European Concert, of which we hear so 
much at present, interfered, and eventually Ibrahim was 
defeated near Beyrout on October 10th, and later at the 
taking of St. Jean d’Acre. Hornby, as we say, was never to 
smell the smoke of battle any more, but his last, like his first, 
service afloat was “in a fleet which was acting as the ally of 
the Sultan.” In 1842 Hornby went to the ‘ Winchester,’ 
which was Admiral Percy’s flagship, for the Cape. He had 
an interesting but not distinguished term of service there, and 
returned home in 1847. An entry in his father’s diary says : 
—‘ Left London 8 a.m. to get home in time for breakfast. 
Found my dear Geoff., whom I had not seen for five years, 
grown into a very fine young man. James arrived from 
Oxford in order to see his brother, so we were a large and 
grateful family party.” Geoffrey’s character in those days 
is thus described, and the description holds good of him, 
probably, at all times of his career :-— 

_ “Another of his great attractions was the keen interest he took 
in everything that came in his way, whether dancing or cricket, 
sport or science, politics or service matters, so that all about him 
were stirred to enthusiasm by his keenness. Below all this was 
a very warm, tender heart, and a wonderful gentleness to any- 
thing weak and suffering ; hence, probably, his great love for and 
sympathy with animals. If ever he was disposed to be harsh and 


intolerant, it was towards those whom he would have ‘called 
fools ’"—who either did not make enough of the abilities with 
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which they had been endowed, or were not consci ; 
own shortcomings. If sucha one were caught tripping i nen 
certainly not let down easily.” ‘ ae 


In 1852 Hornby was made a Captain along with his friend 
Hyde Parker, and in 1853 his disappointment at not being in 


the Black Sea was tempered to him: he was married pa 
April 27th to Miss Coles. Of his marriage Hornby writes in 
his diary: “Ido believe that I was directed to it, ag I had 
prayed that I might be to the right thing. May God bless 
her! and make us a good and useful pair, helpmates to one 
another, and his true servants.” One pauses to marvel 
whether young men nowadays are merely endowed with a 
different set of catchwords, or whether our fathers were not 
really a more settled, serious race than their sons, with 
another depth of soil! 

Admiral Hornby’s public career was long, was crowded 
with events, and withal it was equable; so that it ig impos- 
sible to follow it in due order from beginning to end. Where. 
ever he went his letters furnish an interesting commentary 
on what he saw and felt, and he interests us as certainly when 
he is merely cruising off Greenock in the ‘ Edgar,’ as when he 
meets Victor Emmanuel and the Mikado, makes the first trial 
of the ‘ Devastation,’ that pioneer among its kind, or witnesses 
the first and abortive movements of Garibaldi in 1862. But, at 
the moment, it would be affectation not to give all the space 
at our disposal to Russia and Turkey, and the circumstances 
in 1878, quorum pars magna fuit Geoffrey Hornby. News 
had reached Athens, where the Mediterranean Fleet under 
Hornby then was, on June 24th, that the Russians had 
crossed the Danube, and the Fleet was ordered to Besika, 
close to the entrance of the Dardanelles. Hornby himself 
made a flying visit to Constantinople, interesting for the talk 
which he had there with Prince Reuss, the German Am- 
bassador. Reuss said, in effect, “ Why don’t you go to 
Constantinople to protect the town? If you are only civil to 
the Russians—‘ without saying you doubt the Emperor’s 
word ’—you will arrest the Russian march. Russia will be 
glad enough to go back without touching Constantinople.” 
Events proved the worth of this advice; but, as Mrs. Egerton 
asks, was Reuss especially generous and pacific, or did he 
hope by his advice to embroil Russia and England? His 
words were at least justified in the letter. Russia meanwhile 
advanced, and by October her disciplined and organised 
army had been too much for the Turks, who, as Moukhtar 
Pasha said, were “without cavalry, artillery, money, muni- 
tions, or provisions,” while his “ officers did not know one 
day where the provisions for the next were to be found;” 
Erzeroum and Kars were taken, and “the Russian grip 
tightened on Plevna.” On February 12th, 1878, the Fleet was 
ordered to enter the Sea of Marmora, and this was done, with- 
out any of the interference which, it will be remembered, 
was apprehended from the Turkish forts. The ships were 
moved about, being first at Touzla Bay, and later at Ismid, 
while English diplomacy, as usual, did nothing. At length 
Sir Geoffrey received “a very satisfactory telegram giving 
Commerell the authority for which I had asked,—viz., ‘To 
take any steps he might think necessary, pecuniary or other- 
wise, in case of an attack by the Russians, to preserve the line 
at Gallipoli.’ This means that if it should be necessary, he may 
take the Tarkish troops at Buluir into the bay—pashas, army, 
and all—and land some of his own men and his officers to assist 
them in the defence.” The Indian troops came presently to 
Malta, and Hornby quietly encouraged the Turks to do all 
they could to “improve their own position without forcing 
the hand of the English Government by taking any initiative 
against the Russians.” The Grand-Duke had gone home, 
and Todleben had succeeded him. Of the latter Sir 
Geoffrey writes to his wife on May 20th, 1878:—“I should 
like very much to meet Todleben. There is no doubt he 
is a capital soldier, and, I fancy, less dishonest than most 
Russians. One thing is certain, he has done what we least 
wished. He has moved all his camps and stores away from 
the coast, where we could have reached them, and has deposited 
them all inland, and very near the springs by which Constan- 
tinople is supplied with water. The old Duke | Wellington 
said he always thought Soult the best General he met, because 
Soult always made the dispositions which were most dis- 
agreeable to him. ‘Todleben has done the same by ws. 
Hornby found the Turkish officers—the highest officers— 
“frightfully supine.” Osman, whose name has a real as well 
as a Jingo heroism attached to it, “had never visited the 
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Scene 
jines;” Tefik, the man who had planned the defence of 
Plevna, was “ put upon a Clothing Committee;” Mehemet 
Ali, the Commander-in-Chief of the force before Constan- 
tinople, was withdrawn just when he knew the ground. 
The gods, in brief, had endued with madness those whom 
they meant to destroy. On the other hand, the rank-and- 
file were incomparably good soldiers. ‘They are sure to 
fight bravely, as they have always done, and they will receive 
reat help from the few Englishmen who are among them, 
and from some of their own officers; but from the pashas, 
their own proper leaders, they will get nothing. It’s a 
thousand pities we don’t take the country thoroughly in 
hand, muzzle the useless but oppressive pashas and give 
this brave and honest people the blessing of a good govern- 
ment, as we do in India.” Colonel John Evans, of the 
gth Lancers, the heroic “Bashi” of the Matiny, whose 
record we shall not be surprised if our new Commander-in- 
Chief contrives, however tardily, to acknowledge, could supply 
many instances of how the Turkish rank-and-file would have 
received such a suggestion. But Hornby’s own business in 
the East recalls us. It may be briefly stated; he anchored 
his four ironclads at Prinkipa or Princes Island, and the 
Russians stopped three miles from Constantinople. The 
conduct which produced this result may not be qualified 
off-hand; but on one side of it a letter of Lord Charles 
Beresford’s is a more eloquent tribute than the K.C.B. which 
the Admiral was awarded, or even than Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
benevolent remarks in the House of Commons. ‘ How 
wonderfally complete your organisation must have been, 
as if even a midshipman had lost his temper, he might have 
yun the country into war.” This was the simple truth, no 
more and no less; the value of such a service need not be 
extolled. Lord Charles touched on but one side of Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby’s performance, where our abstract must part 
company with him, having in its way done enough if it sends 
its readers to survey the whole of this admirable record. 





JEANNE D’ARC.* 

Mrs. OLIPHANT’S study has two sides of interest; that of a 
romance of real existence and that of a psychological portrait 
by the author of The Beleaguered City and of The Little 
Pilgrim in the Unseen. From these causes it is probably the 
most readable of the volumes, frequently reviewed in these 
columns, in the “ Heroes of the Nations” Series. The subject 
fits the size of the volumes, and no one could better paint the 
delicacies of the girl-nature than Mrs. Oliphant, whilst the 
historical basis of the narrative has been supervised by the 
official editor, Mr. Abbott, and the voluntary censorship of 
Mr. Andrew Lang. This seems to have set Mrs. Oliphant at 
liberty, as one doing a labour of love, to muse over the strange 
destinies of the Maid of France. Strange they were, indeed, 
and, from any point of view, never explicable; but Mrs. 
Oliphant may have made them intelligible at least to other 
visionary minds. 

Whilst there is really no need to criticise the volume in 
detail, but simply to commend it as most interesting, 
especially to all educated women and girls with any gift of 
historical insight, the particular treatment given to the 
subject by Mrs. Oliphant is worth some notice. Some points 
have been borne in upon her so strongly that she repeats them 
as a lecturer might and as a writer need not, but this defect 
will probably not strike many of those for whom the study is 
primarily designed; and it conduces to the impression pro- 
duced upon us that Mrs. Oliphant has questioned every 
credible eye-witness, and, as their better-educated, keen- 
witted, more subtly-minded contemporary, she will tell any of 
us all about the story, if we can recognise the supernatural 
and the heroic in an every-day life. She makes us see that 
the circle round Jeanne was just like any other circle dealing 
with a human being whom it does not understand. Men took 
simpler and more elementary means when they could to reduce 
people who were not like the rest of the world to its level, 
than they can in a modern civilisation. And yet, somehow, 
medizval or modern inquisitors never succeed, and the 
failures of force are only less remarkable than the successes 
of weakness when Time and Justice come to seek results of 
those engaged in this strife of human nature. The Jeanne 
@’Arc whom Mrs. Oliphant draws for us is a singlehearted 
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girl, never destined to be more than a girl, endeavouring +o 
lead a life of purity and piety, whilst, in her exceptional case, 
her visions surpassed the visions of noble-hearted, devo- 
tionally minded girls, and were not made to “fade into tho 
light of common day,” nor to deserve the chastisement sug- 
gested to her uncle, as persistent day-dreams might when 
no noble deeds were done. But who has done noble deeds 
without dreaming them? Able to sew and embroider, so that 
no woman in Rouen could teach her anything, to nurse the 
sick, to tend the wounded, brought up as a maiden at home, 
not in the fields, but often musing in the garden, very fre- 
quently praying in the church, for four years after the 
“voices” first began, Jeanne was not remarkable for any- 
thing but practical usefulness. She had obeyed the first 
utterance of the Voice, which told her to “ be a good girl.” 


Over and over again the claim of the mystic to be in per- 
sonal communication with Something or Someone in the 
Beyond has been put forward as a statement that the com- 
munication has been verbal and vocal. This is asserted 
especially in the case of those with fine perceptions and great 
faith who have to compel credence from the uneducated and even 
to invent a language by which the impression of the seer may 
be conveyed. Inart or in music those who cannot comprehend 
such impressions are not interested, and do not hear them 
described, but in religious experiences very few can bear not 
to search for a more or less equivalent phrase of visible life in 
which to materialise what has in some way passed in or into 
prophetic minds. Mrs. Oliphant points out that whilst 
Jeanne clothed her impressions as “ voices” and pictures—as 
do most people of the prophetic type—she never, even when 
hardest pressed, went into likely details, which, as all know 
who have had imaginative girls to deal with, mark off vain 
women who are inventing from those who in good faith think 
they have received an impression. It is therefore perfectly 
certain that, call it by what name we will, Jeanne understood 
that she had an extraordinary work to do, and that she set 
about doing it with the sanity and sobriety which, in doing 
extraordinary actions, almost all “elect souls” have preserved. 
“The spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets” 
was what we may really call a dry—if it were not such a deep 
—remark of St. Paul in dealing with those who simulated, or 
perhaps were only dooming themselves to an inferior recep- 
tion of, spiritual gifts. With what we venture to think real 
insight, Mrs. Oliphant over and over again couples with the 
story of the “ voices,” or consciousness of vocation, the relation 
of incidents, some very painfal, which proved the true secret 
of Jeanne’s life, its hidden purity, truthfulness, and humility. 
She was wise and simple and she was loved by women. Only 
one woman, as Mrs. Oliphant remarks, was ever harsh to her, 
and it was the most terrible trial of the imprisonment endured 
at the end that no woman was allowed to see her for all those 
fearful months. The testimony of the Court ladies to her 
powers is very striking. Mrs. Oliphant tells very vividly 
how the young girl won her way to the King, and how 
she seems to have gauged his unworthiness from the first. 
Various passages of the picturesque narrative have been 
marked for quotation, but would occupy too much space; 
all one can say is that it is told as a romance is told, in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s own style, so that a reader can quite see, as she 
does, the girlish figure in its shining armour, and with the 
white standard, as its centre. Jeanne succeeded; and “no 
one dared say now that the Maid was a sorceress...... 
but a hundred jealousies and hatreds worked against her 
behind backs.” Then she got the sluggish King crowned, 
and “broken words, the cry of that profound satisfaction 
which is almost anguish...... so suitable to the lips of 
the old, so poignant from those of the young, pierced all hearts.” 
Mrs. Oliphant muses over the position of Jeanne after the 
coronation, conscious of some doom before the feast of St. 
Jean, yet, as it appears, not understanding that her deliver- 
ance—the deliverance which seems so unreal, except in those 
moments when sorely tried souls know it is no dream that 
they are really free, though apparently fettered—was to be 
merely from the waves of the troublesome world. Orleans was 
relieved in 1429, when Jeanne was just seventeen years old. 
She was a prisoner, had gone through the final examination, 
and had her constancy tested in every possible way, before she 
was handed over to the fire on May 31st, 1431. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s account is full of poetry,—the poetry which 
displays the working of a young spirit. At one time she shows 
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us Jeanne so bravely uttering the great words :—“ I believe 
in the Church here below; but my doings and sayings, as I 
have already said, I refer and submit to God.” Or, Jeanne 
defies those who would torture her, or protects herself—a 
veritable Lady in the Hall of Comus—with that quiet strength 
which best shows her worthiness. But, again, Mrs. Oliphant 
sympathetically depicts the perplexed and persecuted 
young girl, fearing the fire, ready to recant so that only 
ecclesiastical penance for life might be her punishment 
for success in redeeming her land. Or, again, Mrs. Oli- 
phant justly says, as Jeanne feels her recantation hurts 
her self-respect, that we must shrink from comparisons 
which some, lacking in higher reverence, we think, would 
make; but others with a deeper experience know what Mrs. 
Oliphant means in her powerful sketch of Jeanne’s last 
days. ‘The servant is not greater than his Lord,” and 
none who have done their share in redeeming work have 
ever escaped that form of acute suffering when in their 
prison they doubt whether they have not been deceived, or, 
if not deceived, whether man is not representing the anger 
of their God. Mrs. Oliphant says :—‘“ But the flames of her 
burning showed Jeanne the truth, and with her last breath 
she proclaimed her renewed conviction. The scene at the 
stake would lose something of its greatness without the 
momentary cloud which weighed down her troubled soul.” 
There have been critics enough to take other views. Those who 
prefer an interpretation of Jeanne’s character that their know- 
ledge of woman’s devotion and girlhood’s directness teach 
them may be true, will do well to follow the path traced by 
Mrs. Oliphant in this very beautiful study of her which 
is named “ Jeanne of France, the Maid, alone in her lofty 
humility and valour, and in everlasting fragrance of modesty 
and youth.” 





CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS.* 
Tur members of the New Zealand Alpine Olub must really 
look to their laurels. More than a dozen years ago one of the 
British Alpine Club—the Rev. W. 8. Green—scored over them 
by being the first to scale Mount Cook. Following his intrepid 
lead, some fair amount of climbing has since been done by 


the New Zealanders,—Mannering, Harper, Ross, Fyfe, and | 


Graham. But it seems almost incredible that another moun- 
taineer from the old land should be allowed to come in and 
make fresh and signal conquests over the Ice Queen in the 
daughter-land. This has indeed been done by Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald and his faithful Swiss guide, Zurbriggen, and his 
English companion, Mr. O. L. Barrow. To the latter gentle- 
man we are indebted for the well-written account of the first 
ascent of Mount Sealy, a mountain which had been declared 
‘‘a terror to climb.” For this very reason there was pardon- 
able pride in standing on its topmost point. The more so as 


its coign of vantage suggested the best means of conquering | 


the adjoining peaks. 

In favour of the New Zealanders these points, however, 
must be borne in mind. As contrasted with the Central 
European ranges, those in the Antipodes (1) rise almost 
sheer up from the sea-level. There are scarcely any “foot- 
stools ” or stepping-stones in South New Zealand as compared 
with those in the Zermatt or the Chamouni Valleys. (2) The 
rocks are more friable, giving way to hand and foot at almost 
every stride upward or downward. (3) The weather, uncertain 
anywhere, is peculiarly so even in summer in the Mount Cook 


district. (4) The joyous hunting-ground lies far away from | 


either Dunedin or Christchurch, and valuable time is lost in 
the slow and tedious transit. (5) The English visitors found 
the New Zealanders carrying too many impedimenta, and not 
yet properly inured to abstinence from food. In the brief but 
valuable contribution which by invitation Sir Martin Conway 
makes to the volume, some practical suggestions are given, 
which are not likely to be lost upon the ardent mountaineers 
of the South. The untravelled reader will see from the fine 
map accompanying the volume that Mount Cook is easily 
monarch of the Southern Alps. As is fitting, a noble body- 
guard stands around him, the highest peaks being Tasman, 
Haidenger, and Mount Sefton. Leaving the supreme height 
severely alone, Mr. Fitzgerald attacked the defiant courtiers, 
whose tops had not yet been scaled. These were soon conquered 
by the skill and courage brought to bear upon them. A photo. 
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. . . a, 
graph shows Zurbriggen sitting on the sharp ridge of 
Haidenger, and on Fitzgerald’s mind this scene is impressed -— 


“ Beneath us lay the great Tasman Glacier, visible in its enti 
length of eighteen miles...... We saw the Fox and Franz 
Josef Glaciers, their spotless névés glittering in the bright om. 
light,—a striking contrast to the deep green forest thro: h 
which they thread their way to the sea. These one 
surface or dirt bands, but are white and spotless down to thon 
very snout.” r 


But these “climbs” are preparatory to the attack on Sefton 
which loomed over the party in a wild array of pinnacle ang 
precipice— 


“Like some fantastic Gothic vision, its glittering ice-falls 7 
pended at strange and unnatural angles in the bright moonlight 
...... The awful and impressive silence was broken by a sharp 
rattle of stones from the summit. Dislodging huge masses of jog 
and snow...... their rattle swelled into ominous thunder. 
peals, and with a fearful crash buried themselves in the Mueller 
Glacier, 8,000 ft. below, while the crags around us re-echoed to 
the roar, like the vaults of some vast cathedral.” 


In passing, we venture to think that Mr. Fitzgerald would 
have done well to correct the mistake of calling Mount 
Sefton the Matterhorn of New Zealand. Having, like the 
present writer, seen both mountains, he must remember that 
while in height and mass there is decided likeness, yet in shape 
and isolation the Zermatt monarch is greatly the superior, 
Seen from the Riffel Alp, or from the Gorner Grat, rising in 
its lonely majesty out of the ample surrounding space, the 
Matterhorn is surely without a second in the world. All the 
same the New Zealand mountain has its own glory, and our 
author does well to sing its praises. The skill and en. 
durance both of leader and guide were taxed to the utmost 
before victory crowned their efforts, but the twenty-five 
hours’ climb deserved, as it at last received, the satisfying 
reward. It was when within only 300 ft. of the coveted 
summit that the following thrilling incident occurred :— 


“Suddenly,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “as I was coming up a 
steepish bit, while Zurbriggen waited for me a little way above, 
a large boulder that I touched with my right hand gave way 
with a great crash and fell, striking my chest. I had been just 
on the point of passing up the two ice-axes to Zurbriggen, that 
he might place them in a cleft of rock a little higher up, and 
thus leave me both hands free for my climb. He was in the act 
of stooping and stretching out his arm to take them from my 
uplifted left hand, the slack rope between us lying coiled at his 
feet. The falling boulder hurled me down head foremost, and I 
fell about 8 ft., turning a complete somersault in the air. 
Suddenly I felt the rope jerk, and I struck against the side of 
the mountain with great force. I feared I should be stunned 
and drop the two ice-axes, and I knew that on these our lives 
depended. Without them we should never have succeeded in 
getting down the glacier through all the intricate ice-fall. After 
the rope had jerked me up I felt it again slip and give way, and 
I came down slowly for a couple of yards. I took this to mean 
that Zurbriggen was being wrenched from his foothold, and I 
was just contemplating how I should feel dashing down the 
6,000 ft. below, and wondering vaguely how many times I should 
strike the rocks on the way. I saw the very block that I had 
dislodged going down in huge bounds; it struck the side 
three or four times, and then, taking an enormous plunge 
of about 2,000 ft., embedded itself on the Tuckett Glacier 
I felt the rope stop and pull me up short. I called out to Zur- 
briggen, and asked him if he was solidly placed. I was now 
swinging in the air like a pendulum, with my back to the 
mountain, scarcely touching the rock face. It would have re- 
quired a great effort to turn round and grasp the rock, and I was 
afraid that the strain which would thus necessarily be placed on 
the rope would dislodge Zurbriggen. His first fear was that I had 
been half killed, for he saw the rock fall almost on the top of me ; 
but, as a matter of fact, after striking my chest it had glanced 
off to the right and passed under my right arm; it had started 
from a.point.so.very near that it had not time to gain sufficient 


“impetus to strike me with great force. Zurbriggen’s first words 


were, ‘Are you very much hurt?’ I answered, ‘ No,’ and again I 
asked him whether he was firmly placed. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I am 
very badly situated here. Turn round as soon as you can: I 
cannot hold you much longer.’ I gave a kick at the rocks with 
one foot, and with great exertion managed to swing myself 
round. Luckily there was a ledge near me, and so, getting some 
handhold, I was soon able to ease the strain on the rope. A few 
moments later I struggled a little way up, and at last handed to 
Zurbriggen the ice-axes, which I had managed to hold through- 
out my fall,” 


We may now leave the climber and follow the explorer. It 
has long been thought that a pass could be found over the 
range to the settlements on the west coast. Further north 
there were those of the Haast Pass and Arthur’s Pass,—the 
latter leading down to the famous Otira Gorge. But the 
attempts to find a southern track made by Graham and Fyfe, 
and later by Douglas, the Government Surveyor, were all 





signal failures. No doubt Mr. Fitzgerald’s success was due 
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So ° e. 8 
to his ascent of Mount Sefton, from whose summit the dip in 
the range Was seen which subsequently proved to be the long- 
gonght-for key to the valleys and shore below. At a height 
of 7,180 ft. above the sea-level, and almost immediately in 
front of Mount Sefton, the saddle was found which the New 
qealand Survey Department have rightly named after the 
discoverer,—Mr. Fitzgerald. A bridle-path can now be made 
from the Tasman Valley on the east to the grass paddocks 
and gold-bearing sand-beaches of the west. A new entrance is 
thus made to these marvellous ice regions, for which tourists 
hailing from Greymouth and Hokitika will be heartily 

teful. It will now be quite easy to open up a new round 
trip from Dunedin by steamer, taking in the wonderful fiords 
which indent the coast, return overland up the Copland 
Valley, thence over the Fitzgerald Pass, and catch the train 
to Dunedin again at Fairlie Creek. Food supplies for the 
Hermitage will no doubt be sent in future by this newly dis- 
covered route, and at a third of the present cost from Timaru 
andthe Tasman River. We must not omit to mention that 
the explorer’s descent from the Fitzgerald Pass to the ocean 
proved far more difficult than was anticipated,—took, in fact, 
three days. The incidents and adventures make the narrative 
a stirring one. On the return journey over the range the 
party had an experience like that of Mr. Green. They had to 
take refuge on a ledge 14 ft. long by only 18 in. broad, and 
there spend a night made hideous and awful by a howling 
storm and the ominous whizz of falling stones. 


The author has been profuse with his illustrations. Those 
by Mr. Willink are slightly idealised, but they are impres- 
sive in the extreme. The author’s reproduced line sketches, 
though on a small scale, are successful in depicting 
many critical positions of the explorers. But Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s photographs, as reproduced by the Swan Electric 
Engraving Company, are the gems of the volume, having a 
seductive delicacy which must satisfy and gratify the most 
exacting taste. Mount Cook as seen from the Hermitage, 
from the Hooker River, from the Silverhorn, from below 
Fitzgerald Saddle, are exquisite views, and go far to- 
wards compensating the reader for not having seen “the 
sky-piercer”’— Aorangi—as the Maoris have named the 
Mont Blanc of the South. Special commendation should 
be given to the map, on which are clearly shown the moun- 
tains, glaciers, passes, and valleys of the portion of the 
Southern Alps dealt with in the book; on which also are 
marked the routes taken by the climber and the explorer. 


On reaching the foot of Lake Pukaki the traveller took a 
parting glance at the peaks among which and on which his 
triumphs had been won. Those who have stood on the spot 
know the enchanted feeling which the panorama inspires. 
One is reminded of the soaring Alps as seen from Monte 
Generoso. The whole chain of great snowy peaks stand out 
clearly against the crimson west. As the returning moun- 
taineer gazed on the theatre of so much hardship and peril 
he might well feel amply rewarded for all his long marches 
and hazardous climbs. 





OLIVE SCHREINER AND SOUTH AFRICAN 

POLITICS.* 
WE have here before us, in a neat, handy little book, the 
remarkable political address delivered by Mr. Cronwright- 
Schreiner in the Town Hall, Kimberley, on August 20th, 
1895. That which alone will ensure the general interest of 
political students in England is the fact that the name of the 
gifted author of The Story of an African Farm appears as 
part-author of this book. Any writing bearing the name of 
Olive Schreiner—especially if it deals with South African 
affairs—is bound to command attention. All who have come 
under her strange and magical spell are aware that it is not 
only her distinct literary genius, but her earnest convictions 
and beliefs, which produce this effect upon the mind. Whether 
or not we are able on all points to see eye to eye with this 
able woman, we can never withhold our admiration for 
her work or feel anything short of respect for herself. 
Those who share these feelings for Olive Schreiner will find 
them increased and deepened by a perusal of this political 
pamphlet,—for such it is, though differing so greatly in 
scope, intention, and style from the work of the ordinary 
pamphleteer. 





* The Political Situation, By Oli i . B, 
Pens _ y Olive Schreiner and 0. 8, Oronwright-Sobreiner, 





It is only fair to lay some stress on the fact that Mr, 
Schreiner’s name appears on the title-page of The Political 
Situation as collaborator with his more famous wife. Quite 
naturally the ordinary reader or reviewer is inclined to forget 
that the book is a joint-production; and this tendency is 
strengthened by the use of the personal pronoun “I” 
throughout. We should rather regard The Political Situation 
as the expressions of the earnest convictions of two minds— 
those of a man and woman—in singular harmony on a great 
public question. So complete and assured is their agreement on 
South African politics that they are able to feel and write as one 
person. It has been said that “the perfect novel ” will appear 
only when some man of enlarged mind and experience colla- 
borates with a woman of profound human sympathy and innate 
genius. To judge by The Political Situation, this combination 
of the male and female minds is effective in producing a great 
political essay. We all know when the man of genius, 
who is usually somewhat of a recluse, takes to airing 
his political views on some question of the hour, how 
immoderate and one-sided he shows himself in his per- 
sonal judgments of men and things. A glance at some of 
the political pronouncements of Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin will 
show what we mean. Such men, as soon as they descend 
to ordinary mundane topics, and above all when they touch 
upon such irritating themes as our party system or the 
working of the House of Commons, seem to lay aside all 
jadicial sense and moderation; they foam at the mouth; they 
hit out right and left, good swinging blows, though mostly 
directed against the air. The average man peruses these 
violent diatribes with amazement, if also with amusement and 
a measure of admiration. But it is the fate of such vehement 
writings to leave no permanent conviction behind ; the reader 
is doubtless for a while disquieted and upset, but he soon 
recovers his balance and resumes his accustomed political 
ways, and is even perhaps strengthened in his former pre- 
judices and his short-sighted opportunisms, which it was the 
intention of the man of genius to pulverise and destroy. 

How different is the style of reasoning and the method of 
expression here adopted by the Schreiners. We all know that 
Olive Schreiner possesses that singular charm of picturesque 
writing only to be claimed by one or two persons in each 
generation. She can appeal with irresistible force to the 
feelings, and her whole being is filled with patriotic love for her, 
African land and its colonists, whether of Dutch or English 
origin. But woman though she be, and therefore, we are apt, 
to think, more under the sway of personal feeling, we rise 
from the perusal of The Political Situation with a sense of 
its careful and consistent avoidance of all mere emotional 
appeals, and its unfailing moderation of tone. Throughout 
it is the intellect and judgment of the reader that is 
addressed, never his party prejudices or personal feelings. 
Those who take up The Political Situation expecting to 
find an eloquent diatribe against Mr. Cecil Rhodes will be 
sorely disappointed. True, Mr. Rhodes and his entire policy 
are submitted to a candid and by no means friendly criticism, 
which we should think would be found very searching and 
disquieting if the active conscience were ever the partner of 
the active brain in the composition of the political gamester. 
But the words in which this disparaging criticism of the 
South African Colossus here finds expression are singularly 
judicious and, as some would think, even tame. There is 
no abuse of Mr. Rhodes; no picturesque ink-slinging, as the 
happy American phrase goes. The condemnation of the 
Rhodesian policy, therefore, to us seems all the more con- 
clusive. The purpose of the pamphlet is twofold; to show, in 
the first place, that the prevailing policy of South Africa—the 
“retrogressive policy,” as the authors maintain—has been 
cleverly engineered by a small band of “ monopolists” who 
have captured the large “indifferent ” class of the community 
owing to the apathy and want of organisation of the Liberal 
and Progressive party. Secondly, they aim at organising the 
Liberal and Progressive forces of the community by means of 
the Press and a small incorruptible party in the Cape Parlia- 
ment; and, according to the Schreiner political philosophy, 
until this is achieved South Africa will be merely the happy- 
hunting-ground of the monopolist millionaire and the political 
gamester. Considering, as we have said, the patriotic 
sentiment that underlies this book, the moderation of its tone 
and its extraordinary freedom from “cheap” invective and 
exaggeration are remarkable. It must be exceedingly difficult 
for a woman like Olive Schreiner to write so calmly of men 
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whom she regards as mere stock-jobbers, whose real aim is 
personal enrichment at any cost to others, and who to gain 
that end utilise every unworthy motive of the human mind 
even to masquerading as Imperial patriots. Listen to her 
answer to those who condone Mr. Rhodes’s political devices, 
on the plea that though they are the offspring of the Stock 
Exchange, they at the same time subserve the cause of English 
domination, and go towards the building up of our Empire in 
South Africa :— 

«T, for one, have not only a cordial affection for my own nation, 

but also for British rule. I believe that, with all its faults, it is 
often a beneficent and a generous rule; and were it possible to 
annex to-morrow, without injustice to others, or heavy moral and 
social loss to ourselves, the whole of Africa, from the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Isthmus of Suez to the Cape Colony, and place 
it under the English rule, I, for one, should cordially welcome 
that possibility. But a nation, like an individual, may pay too 
dearly for desirable objects. It is highly probable that Naboth’s 
vineyard, lying as it did contiguous to the domains of Ahab, 
formed an exceedingly desirable adjunct to that property. The 
mistake in Jezebel’s calculation lay in the fact that the price ulti- 
mately to be paid for the annexation exceeded the value of the 
land.” 
Unless the Decalogue is to be laid aside whenever it suits our 
political convenience, such considerations as these should have 
weight with our statesmen and publicists. It is in the effec- 
tive enforcement of such moral considerations that Olive 
Schreiner sees the first necessity for the creation of a Liberal 
and Progressive party in South Africa. Political morality is, 
indeed, her definition of Liberalism. This Liberalism, she 
declares, must by the necessity of things be in a minority and 
remain aloof from mere political parties; but it should not 
be dumb and inactive. Without its constant protest, and the 
dread that its principles inspire in the minds of political 
evil-doers, no community can be in a fairly healthy state. 
Although the book is intended as a severe condemnation of 
Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company, it is difficult to 
place one’s finger on a passage which is wanting in good taste. 
After pointing out that colonisation by the Chartered Com- 
pany means not the permanent good of the majority of hard- 
working colonists, but the enrichment of vulgar Stock Exchange 
manipulators and grasping monopolists, there follows this 
pointed allusion to Mr. Rhodes as the “ Monopolist of genius,” 
which is very characteristic :— 

“The Monopolist is simply the acute business man who has 
been enabled to carry out his plans successfully and on a colossal 
scale, owing to the possession of tact and foresight, and perhaps 
unusual disregard of collateral issues. The high intellectual 
capacity shown by many of these men compels admiration and 
awakens our sympathy; and we can only regret that abilities 
which in some cases amount to genius should not be employed in 
a direction more productive of good tohumanity. The Monopolist 
of genius is often like a great body of waters expending itself in 
causing inundations where it might produce fertility.” 

How much more convincing and effective is such language 
than the most eloquent of tirades. 

We should like to see The Political Situation in the hands 
of every English as well as every South African elector. Its 
tendency is all for good. At times, perhaps, the Schreiners, 
in their detestation of the political power wielded by the 
suddenly enriched millionaires of South Africa, may seem to 
overlook the creation of those moneyed mushrooms in other 
lands and under other political constitutions. Still, we admit 
that the successful financial gambler, though only too common 
in English-speaking countries all over the world, nowhere but 
in South Africa exercises political domination. 


As a final extract we will give the passage in which the 
future of South Africa—including the Transvaal—is con- 
fidently predicted. It should reassure those to whom Olive 
Schreiner’s name may possess an anti-English signification :— 


“ As time passes, the little racial line between English Colonists 
and their forerunners will pass away throughout South Africa ; 
the English language will be universally used by all cultured 
persons; English manners and customs will prevail (Pretoria is 
to-day more English than Cape Town!); and in the long run, 
which in this case will only be a run of thirty or forty years, it 
will make no difference whether any part of this country was 
first civilised under the flag of the Boer or the Englishman. The 
incoming streams of English-speaking men and women will slowly 
but continuously mingle themselves with the body of earlier 
settlers, and in forty years’ time, whether we wish it or do not, 
there will be no Boer or Englishman as such in South Africa— 
only the great South African people, speaking the English 
tongue, following English precedents, and as closely united to 
England as Australia or Canada.” 


What “ monenolist” can preach a braver “English gospel” 
than this? Let us hear no more of Olive Schreiner’s anti- 
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English bias. Her bias is against that false and flaring Imperial 
bounce which the habitués of our music-halls mistake fo 
patriotism. We have said we should like to know that Sines 
elector had a copy of The Political Situation ; we should be 
specially glad to hear that it had reached the Duke of Fife 
and the rest of the Chartered co-directors of Mr. Ceci] 


Rhodes. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
airs Dias 
THE PALADINS OF KING EDWIN.* 

Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM has hit upon an excellent idea 
Every one has heard of the fair-haired English boys who “a 
touched the heart of Gregory the Great as he passed through 
the slave-market of Rome. Sir Clements has made them the 
heroes of his story. He represents them as lads of noble 
birth, one of them being an Atheling, of a house sprung from 
Woden, whom pirates kidnap and sell to a Greek merchant 
and whom the Greek merchant carries to Rome. In this 
circumstance he finds an answer to the question, How did 
Edwin of Deira get to be so much in advance of his time? 
How is it that we find him “assuming emblems of sovereignty, 
adopting measures and undertaking expeditions of a character 
not at all in accordance with what could possibly be 
expected from a Sovereign of any State in the English 
Heptarchy of that period”? The lads thus kidnapped 
gain a large experience of the world. Some of them go 
to Constantinople, and see in the Court of New Rome 
the most stately ceremonial in the world. Another is em. 
ployed in the Imperial Mint at Antioch; yet another, in 
whom there happens to be the instinct of knowledge, 
receives such an education as the best teachers of the time 
could give. All this gives plenty of scope for descriptions 
of life, for incident and adventure. Thus we have an ex. 
pedition to the East undertaken by a Gothic Prince, a 
descendant of Alaric, from which two of our heroes bring 
back a store both of knowledge and treasure. 

The idea is an excellent one, and it is well worked out in this 
volume. Possibly the author weights his story now and then 
a little too much with his knowledge. We can imagine a boy 
declaring once and again that he was learning a lesson 
(such books are often lessons, and the art of them is to con- 
ceal the fact). But, on the whole, the story ought to be 
greatly enjoyed. It is picturesque; it is full of action; it 
has plenty of interesting suggestion. How ingenious, for 
instance, the idea of making the young voyagers to the 
East meet on the Red Sea shore with the young Mahomet! 
This part of the story is, perhaps, the best. It ought to 
make an English reader glow with pride to read how these lads 
made their way with as much discretion as courage to the 
country which was to be in far-away times the most precious 
possession of their race. The description of the splendours of 
Byzantium is also excellent. Sir Clements, here and else- 
where, is in full command of his subject-matter. He must 
also be highly praised for the skill with which he differentiates 
his seven heroes. They are not by any means the colourless 
personages whom we are accustomed to find in tales of this 
kind. 

But we have serious fault to find with the book, so serious 
indeed that we cannot recommend it as one to be put into the 
hands of young people, at least without a very emphatic 
warning. For some reason or other Sir Clements Markham has 
felt himself bound to take every opportunity of expressing his 
contempt for the Christianity of the sixth century. We do 
not deny that Gregory and Augustine were very far from 
having attained the full serenity of knowledge and wisdom 
which Sir Clements himself has reached. But if he is enjoy- 
ing the full light of noonday this is no reason why he should 
revile the twilight. And it is even possible that the men 
whom he so despises had reasons for their action which he 
does not understand. “The last joyous festivals of old 
Rome, the Lupercalia,” he writes, “had been abolished by 
the bigotry of Pope Gelasius.” Probably the Pope knew 
what he was about. “Joyous festivals,” well enough suited 
to a primitive society, were a little out of date by this 
time. Perhaps Sir Clements regrets the Floralia, and thinks 
that the monk who interrupted the gladiatorial slow was an 
interfering busybody. It is quite of a piece with this kind 





* The Paladins of Edwin the Great. By Sir Clemente R. Markham, K,0.B. 
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of thing that we find our author speaking of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes as one whose work was “ to throw back science 
for centuries.” This is the narrowest kind of intolerance. 
Ptolemy was a great astronomer, though he believed that the 
earth was the centre of the universe, and Cosmas, for all his 
mistaken notions of cosmography, was, as Canon Venables 
says (Dictionary of Christian Biography), “one of the most 
yaluable geographical writers of antiquity.” We are sorry 
to have to speak in strong terms of a writer for whom we have 
a genuine respect. But what can be said for one who has the 
ingufferably bad taste to speak of the beautiful story of Edwin 
of Deira and the unknown stranger who comforted him in his 
hour of gloom as a piece of miserable trickery? What sort 
of temper does he expect to foster in the young minds to 
whom he makes such a suggestion? Such things, as Matthew 
Arnold said of Colenso’s criticism, are not “ edifying.” 


MR. LANG’S “ ANIMAL STORY-BOOK.” * 
We are inclined to prefer this volume to all Mr. Lang’s many- 
coloured “ Fairy Books” or “ True Story-Books.” Dogs and 
cats and elephants and monkeys, to speak only of the aris- 
tocracy of the animals, are far more interesting than fairies, 
and, for the most part, more pleasant to read about than 
men. Here we are introduced to a very fine company of 
these creatures and of their less exalted kinsfolk, such as 
bears, otters, weasels. Some of them are old acquaintances, 
the “ Dog of Montargis,” for instance (who was very like, by 
the way, to a dog of whom King Pyrrhus of Epirus had ex- 
perience), and the lion of Androcles. Others are new to us. 
Weare almost ashamed to confess that the delightful creatures 
who shared the solitude of Alexandre Dumas pve were before 
unknown. If any of our readers are in the like case let them 
do away with the reproach at once. We warrant they will not 
easily find more pleasant reading than the fifty odd pages 
in which M. Dumas describes his family at Monte Cristo, 
where, as he says,‘ without being quite like Adam in every way, 
Ihad a kind of small earthly paradise.” The most important 
member of this family was the dog‘ Pritchard.’ If any readerof 
the Spectator has from time to time permitted himself to doubt 
the veracity of our dog-stories, let him see what M. Dumas 
has to tell him of ‘ Pritchard.’ Among other virtues, that of 
hospitality was conspicuous in him. He went on inviting his 
fellow-creatures of the same species till the maison Dumas 
contained thirteen. ‘An unlucky number,” said the master 
of the house, when his major-domo told him of the accumula- 
tion. “ You must see that they do not all dine together, else 
one of them is sure to die first.’”’ His worst vice was eating 
eggs; but this Dumas was accused of teaching him, for once 
having dropped an egg on the fluor, he called ‘ Pritchard’ to 
lick it up. Once learnt, the vice was beyond cure. As 
Alexandre the younger said, “You may possibly make a 
good musician of ‘ Pritchard,’ or a good astronomer, but 
he’ll never be a good incubator.” He seems to have acquired 
the art of fascinating the hens, who used to come out of 
their abode, and almost lay their eggs in his mouth. At the 
Revolution of 1848, people, says Dumas, who had been used 
to buy his books, “ preferred to read The Guillotine, The Red 
Republic, and such like corrupt periodicals,” and he had to 
disperse his establishment. His monkeys—he had three— 
went to the Jardin des Plantes. “I,” he goes on, “had to 
move into a smaller house, but my monkeys were lodged in a 
palace; this is a sort of thing that sometimes happens after a 
revolution.” ‘Pritchard,’ of course, he kept till fate, in the 
shape of a savage retriever, overtook him. Another most 
admirable creature whom M. Dumas introduces to us is ‘ Tom,’ 
M. Décamp’s bear. ‘Tom’ went to a fancy ball in his own char- 
acter, and was commonly taken for a well-known actor, M. Odry, 
to whom, indeed, the bill for the cakes eaten by ‘Tom’ was sent 
next morning. The Parisians of the time, more acute than that 
Greek audience which hissed off the countryman with the real 
pig under his arm, pronounced that the bear’s growls were 
admirably true to nature. We have two chapters about ele- 
phants, but these wonderful creatures scarcely have justice 
done to them. The Elder Pliny tells us some marvellous 
stories—and this apparently of his own knowledge—about 
them. Two of them carried a third, representing a sick person 
in a litter, and another, who had been mulcted of his dinner 
for not spelling out a word properly, was found in his den 
diligently conning the alphabet. And there are modern stories 
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without end, some told by Sir Emerson Tennent, who is, we 
see, given as an authority. But Mr. Lang will doubtless have 
occasion, on another year, to make amends to this, the true 
king of beasts, the lion being but a fraud. Is not the editor 
napping when, in the version of Pliny’s story of the dolphin 
and the boy, he allows “ Baianum” to stand? Surely there 
was no such place. “A Baiano litore” is the original. 


Black and Blue. By Ascott R. Hope. (A. and C. Black.)—This 
is a clever but rather disappointing story. Mr. Hope, who is a 
past master in the art of telling boys’ stories, and who, from 
certain passages in this book, shows that his pen has by no means 
lost its cunning, has evidently felt it incumbent upon him to 
attempt to draw Scotch character, more particularly of the 
“dour ” and ultra-Calvinistic sort. And so early in his story he 
drowns that great naval officer who is the father of his hero, 
Gerald Lumsley, and transfers the lad from an English public 
school to Scotland, and to the household of his maternal uncle, 
James Turnbull. There he finds it very difficult indeed to get on 
with Scotch Sabbatarianism and general “strictness” in the up- 
bringing of children. Nor does he take very kindly to a Scotch 
school. It is, however, rather a Punch caricature of life to the 
north of the Tweed, than the reality—at all events the reality of 
to-day—that Mr. Hope presents. When allowances on this score 
are made, it must be conceded that he has produced a very read- 
able book, and that his descriptions of Scotch scenery, amuse- 
ments, and open-air life generally are very good. Mr. Hope’s 
account, too, of the relations between Gerald and his somewhat 
boorish, but not bad-hearted or evil-intentioned, Scotch cousins 
also demonstrates that the author’s insight into boyish feelings 
is as keen as ever. It is, perhaps, only fair—though no doubt 
unnecessary—to say that Captain Lumsley of H.M.S. ‘ Thunderer’ 
is not drowned, and that when Gerald finally runs away from his 
Scotch kinsfolk, he runs into the arms of his father. 


Swept Out to Sea. By David Ker. (W.and R. Chambers.)— 
This is one of the best stories Mr. Ker has ever produced, and one of 
the best volumes of the present gift-book season. It is full of 
incidents in the shape of hair-breadth escapes and murders, and 
the scene shifts rapidly from Lerwick to the Pitch Lake. The 
story is full of good characters of the sort that boys and girls 
invariably like. There is Seymour Hardy, who is not only editor 
of Boys and Girls, but everybody’s good genius. There is his 
spirited young critic, Flo Cramwell, whom—here Mr. Ker is 
perhaps a little weak—he marries. There is the rather too Roman 
father, Major Dare. There is his misunderstood son Alwyn, who 
turns out to be a manly enough fellow. There is that pink of 
English gentlemen and yachtsmen, Sir Frederick Goldhall. And 
then Mr. Ker’s pirates, mutineers, and half-breeds are all that 
could be desired even by boys. Altogether Swept Out to Seaisa 
great success 


Sir Evelyn’s Charge; or, A Child’s Influence. By “M. I. A,” 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) —We have here a popular edition of a 
thoroughly healthy and well-intentioned, but almost painfully 
good and pathetic, story for children. It tells in great detail how 
delicate little Willy Alliston influenced for good in the shape of 
true religion and piety his step-brother, Sir Evelyn, whose heart 
is in the right place, but who is somewhat impulsive and 
impatient, and rather given to reading light literature of a Sun- 
day. Willy, of course, dies, and Evelyn’s conversion into a 
Christian gentleman is completed by his marriage with Marian 
Leslie, a pretty and sweet-dispositioned but poor girl. The 
course of true love did not, of course, run smooth. Lady Cairne, 
Sir Evelyn’s chief female relative, having a fascinating and 
fashionable daughter, Laura, does her best to prevent his obvious 
attachment to Marian from ending in an engagement, and the 
frustration of her designs is the best indication of “ M. I. A.’s” 
capacity for writing fiction. The style of the book is rather too 
old-fashioned. “It sounds like fables from the land of spirits ” 
to read nowadays: “Children fair and beautiful grew up around 
them. It is asight to see Sir Evelyn in the midst of his noble 
dark-eyed boys, himself the very life and centre of all their joy 
and trust.” An old-fashioned style, however, is perhaps not in- 
appropriately associated with an old fashioned and excellent 
story. 

His First Year at School. By Alfred West. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
This is a very cleverly written and even realistic story of school- 
life, which, as the author indeed expressly says, is intended quite 
as much for parents as for boys. The latter will doubtless like the 
fighting in it and the fun and the games, and such unimpeachable 
slang as “Shut up, you clown. It’s caddy rotting a new kid the 
first day.” The former will probably be all the better for reading 
the experiences of Eliot Hutchinson, whose character is all but 
spoiled by a fussy, pompous father and a too anxious mollycoddle 
of a mother. Eliot tries two schools, Abingford—the masterfal 
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head of which, Dr. Askham, has the appearance of being drawn 
from life—and Oldbury. The first he has to leave because of the 
interference of his parents with the arrangements of the head- 
master. Yet he is none the worse for having the “nonsense” 
knocked out of him by snubbing, although that is perhaps a trifle 
too severe. In Oldbury he learns to work and to assert himself 
against bullies and swindlers. The two between them, as the 
author of his history assures us, fashion him into a “ manly 
fellow,—upright, plucky, generous, hard-working, keen on games» 
enthusiastic about his masters, loyal to his friends.” Mr. West, 
as has been hinted, has a gift of sarcasm, and he shows it to great 
advantage in such a sketch as that of Mr. Gainsborough Jones, the 
pretentious master who thinks himself a critic and prophesies that 
« Another Renaissance is at hand.” Altogether His First Year at 
School is, in literary respects, greatly above the average of gift- 
books. 

Beautifully printed and illustrated and handsomely bound, the 
ninth volume of Atalanta, from October, 1895, to September, 1896, 
makes an admirable presentation volume. It is, further, a mis- 
cellany of “ promiscuous” articles and fiction, all of which have un- 
doubtedly an elevating and refining tendency. ‘The Girl at the 
Dower House” is an excellent, if not specially eventful, story, and 
among the papers which are given in a “series” form, “The 
Homes and Haunts of the Poets” and “ The Amenities of Domestic 
Life,” the latter by Evelyn Sharp, are deserving of very high com- 
mendation. 

The Boy’s Own Annual. (Boy’s Own Paper Office.)—This is, as 
usual, a volume of abundant and excellent reading. There are 
serial tales, as “The Finding of the White Elephant,” by Mr. 
David Ker; Dr. Gordon Stables’s, “Cruise of the Good Ship 
* Boreas ;’” “The Cygnet’s Head,” by R. W. K. Edwards; and 
“ Drere of Lonemouth Grange,” by the Rev. A. N. Malan; the two 
latter being stories of school-life. The miscellaneous contents 
strike us as well chosen. There are instructions for the benefit 
of boys of a mechanical turn, hints about fishing in fresh water 
and salt, and other matters that concern useful employment and 
amusement. Three coloured plates, representing respectively the 
freshwater fishes of England, English butterflies, and birds’ eggs, 
require special notice. In the fishes plate we have only to observe 
that the colouring of the gudgeon seems far too light. The birds’ 
eggs plate is supplementary to a larger description that appeared 
in the same periodical some time ago. It would be as well, we 
think, to give from time to time a brief conspectus of the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts. Boys may easily transgress the law with- 
out knowing it. We have also to notice with especial praise the 
Robinson Crusoe map. It seems that the journal offered a prize 
for the best map giving the island as Crusoe describes it. Defoe 
seems not to have had an absolutely consistent idea in his head. 
But the prize-map overcomes the difficulties as well as may be, 
and is an excellent piece of work. 


The Gir?s Own Annual. (56 Paternoster Row.)—It is needless 
to say much about the annual volume of the well-known Girl’s 
Own Paper. There is the usual imposing list of writers and artists, 
and the usual variety of reading suited to entertain or to interest, 
or, it may be, to do both at once. Everywhere, as far as we have 
had the opportunity of examining its pages, we have found 
wholesome matter of good literary quality. We see the editor 
discourages polo, which indeed is game for Princes, and football. 
Cricket she approves, but why “especially if a graceful girl”? 
Grace comes with free and active movements of the limbs. At the 
risk of displeasing fair readers we must own that we would gladly 
see a modification of the ball used in ladies’ cricket. As to the 
bicycle, Dr. Schofield expresses his dissatisfaction with the 
usual form of seat. We are glad to see plenty of instruction 
about cookery and needlework. We have not found scholarship 
or athleticism in women interfere with either the taste or the 
capacity for these employments. 

The republication of Mrs. Juliana Horatia Ewing’s writings s 
completed by a volume of Miscellanea (S.P.C.K.) “The fact,” 
writes the editor, “that she did not republish the papers during 
her life shows that she did not estimate them very highly herself ; 
but as each one has a special interest connected with it, I feel 
I am not violating her wishes in bringing the collection before 
the public.” We should be sorry indeed to lose anything of Mrs. 
Ewing’s. “The Smut” and “The Crick” are capital parodies 
of Hans Andersen. “Tales of the Khozi,” translated from the 
Turkish, were also well worth preserving. 

William Tyndale. By G. Barnett Smith. (Partridge and Co.) 
—This is a story that may be told again and again and never fail 
to gain readers. William Tyndale was a singularly blameless 
character. Apart from his great work as a translator, there was 


an integrity and purity about him which singles him out, so to 
speak, among the many doubtful personalities of the Reformation 
epoch. And the basoness and treachery by which his enemies 








accomplished his destruction help to interest us in him, The 
volume is well illustrated with portraits, and pictures of houses 
and places. We wish that publishers would keep wholly to these 
and do away with fancy pictures which do not illustrate in the 
real sense of the word. 


The Temptation of Ernest Ellerby. By F. Lethbridge Farmer, 
(S.P.C.K.)—Ernest Ellerby is overpowered by grave doubts ag to 
the truth of the theology which he is studying. The temptation 
is whether, in view of the great advantages which are within his 
grasp, he shall stifle these doubts and persevere in his original 
purpose of taking orders. This problem of practical life is wel] 
worked out. We cannot say as much for the whole of the story, 
Old Mr. Purley, with his fixed resolve that his elder daughter 
should marry first one partner, and, this plan failing, then 
another, is really grotesque. Sir Anthony Absolute is a comic, 
not a real, character. 


Australian Legendary Tales. Collected by Mrs. K. Langloh 
Parker. With Introduction by Andrew Lang. (D. Nutt.)— 
These legends, which Mrs. Langloh has here collected, belong to 
one tribe, the Noongahburrahs, which, as we gather from the 
date of the preface, belongs to the colony of New South Wales, 
Only a small remnant is left, their king, Peter Hippi by name, 
being in the service of Mrs. Langloh and her husband. She very 
gratefully dedicates the book to the old man, and expresses a 
hope, in which we cordially join, that it will enable her to 
augment her customary Christmas gifts to this potentate and his 
subjects. He will at least go down to the future in the pages of 
the white stranger’s book. The folk-lore is largely of the 
metamorphose kind. We can hardly call them variants of the 
well-known myths of the Old World, Yet they recall them. Here 
is one. Wurrunhah, after various adventures, comes to a camp 
where he finds seven girls. He steals two of them for wives. 
After a while he bids them cut pine-bark. They tell him it must 
not be, but he insists. Each one sticks her tool into a pine-tree, 
Immediately the trees carry them up to tke sky. From the sky 
the other five sisters look out, and stretching out their hands 
draw the two to themselves. The seven are the Pleiades. This 
is more romantic than the Hyades (Latine, “Suculae”) or 
“piglings.” The story of the “ Fire-makers” bears a curious 
resemblance to the Greek myth, so far as it represents fire as a 
precious thing, which the possessor will not willingly impart to 
others. The book will certainly amuse children, and interest in 
another way older readers. 

Shakespeare’s Town and Times. By H. Snowden Ward and 
Catharine Weed Ward. (Dawbarn and Ward.)—Without 
depreciating the letterpress of this volume we may say that 
its characteristic merit is to be found in the admirable photo- 
graphs. All that is best worth seeing in the town of Stratford, 
especially the buildings and localities that are connected with 
Shakespeare’s life, Billesley, Luddington, Shottery Manor, 
Charlecote, &c., are pictured here. A visitor to Stratford can 
hardly do better than make this volume his companion. It will 
furnish him with good reading, it will serve him as a guide— 
various useful particulars are given—and will refresh his memory 
afterwards. 

A Girl in Ten Thousand. By L. T. Meade. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier.)—Effie Staunton wishes to go out as a nurse, 
though she has plenty to do at home, where she is the stay of a 
somewhat feeble mother. We cannot quite make out whether 
Mrs. Meade thinks her to have been right or wrong. Anyhow sho 
goes, but has to give up her chosen occupation in order to retrieve 
the family fortunes, ruined by a most unconscionable brother. 
The story carries us on as Mrs. Meade’s stories always do, but it 
is as well not to examine the probabilities too closely. As for 
the bountiful squire, always ready with his cheque to solve in- 
soluble problems, we should like to have his address, if Mrs. 
Meade will give it to us in strict confidence. The “nursing” 
scenes are remarkably effective. 

Captain Flinders; or, How We Have Australia. By Robert 
Thynne. (J. Hogg.)—Mr. Thynne has followed with praiseworthy 
care the story of Captain Flinders’s “Explorations and Adven- 
tures.” But he has not produced, we feel bound to say, a very 
interesting book. The Frenchmen who behaved so badly to the 
explorer are really as tiresome to us as they were to him. 


Travel-Pictwres from Palestine. By James Wells, D.D. (Isbister 
and Co.)—These “ pictures” are very cleverly drawn as regards 
the work both of pen and pencil. The pen, perhaps, is the more 
realistic, the pencil the more attractive, of the two elements which 
combine so effectively. “One Simona Tanner ” and “An Abraham 
in Rags” are very picturesque figures indeed, but what are we to 
say of the dirty, lying, and thieving sheik whom the travellers 
encountered near Lachish? Another excellent figuring of man 
and nature is “The Tents at Pella.’ With this we may couple 
the admirable account of the Sea of Galilee. Often as this has 
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d, there is something fresh in what Dr. Wells has to 
Altogether this is a very attractive volume. In its 
it gives as much as many more pretentious 


—— 
peen describe 
pay about it. 
modest compass 


ks. 
pero the Naga Banner. By Charles J. Mansford. (John Hogg.) 


—An Indian doctor, and a lawyer who is his patient, go for a bit 
of hunting somewhere on the Afghan frontier. There they meet 
another Englishman, who is on a similarerrand. The three join 
forces and seek a treasure which they do not reach without a good 
deal of bloodshed. The tale is full of spirit and fairly varied in 
incident. But does not Mr. Mansford pile it up somewhat in 
respect of number ? Could these mountain tribes have mus- 
tered so many warriors? and, this allowed, is not the slaughter 
prodigiously great? 
The Sunday dt’Home. (R.T.S.)—There is, as usual, plenty of 
excellent and appropriate reading in the yearly volume of this 
magazine. “ Appropriate,” we say, because it seems to us to give 
as practically useful an answer as any publication in existence to 
the question, “ What should we read on Sunday?” It is not too 
narrow; it is not indifferent. A serial “ Story of Old Holland,” 
«Dr, Adrian,” goes through the year. Fiction is also represented 
by two-score or so of short stories. There are some noticeably 
good papers of “ Biography.” Dr. Alexander B. Grosart contri- 
putes, under this heading, twelve articles, including facsimiles, 
on “The Handwriting of Great Divines.” These range in point 
of date from Richard Hooker (1554-1600) to Bishop Butler 
(1692-1752). Baxter, Bunyan, Herbert, Leighton, and Jeremy 
Taylor are among the best known of the other names. The 
scripts are curious; not the least interesting point about them 
is the time characteristic. One sees how it is that experts 
are able to determine within certain limits the period to 
which a handwriting belongs. John Howe’s handwriting 
is distinctly the worst; the best is that of Herbert Palmer, 
author of “Sabbatum Redivivum” and “The Character of 
a Christian in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradictions.” (He 
died in 1647.) Among the other biographical notices we may 
mention a well-merited tribute to the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rundle Charles, author of “ The Schénberg-Cotta Family,” a book 
which former generations of young people found much to their 
liking, but is not spiced enough for present tastes. There are two 
papers of recollections of C. H. Spurgeon. What is written about 
that remarkable man is pretty sure to be readable, as, indeed, is 
what he wrote. Of this there can hardly be a more convincing 
proof than that more than sixty millions of the weekly issue of his 
sermons have been sold. The publishers keep two millions in 
stock. Among the miscellaneous contents are some Biblical illus- 
trations from modern things by Mr. H. A. Harper, and a paper on 
“Ancient Shorthand” by Sir E. Maunde Thompson. The writer 
on Malmesbury is not quite so well informed on his subject as 
he might be. The town has one of the factories which he denies 
toit. He fails also to mention the highly interesting fact that 
the freemen of the Old Corporation enjoy to this day the benefac- 
tion which King Athelstan bestowed on the Malmesbury burghers 
for help given by them against the Danes. It consists of portions, 
large or small, of land in “Malmesbury Common.” The illustra- 
tions are of various merit. One of the best is Sir J. E. Millais’s 
“Lost Piece of Silver.” 

The Leisure Hour, 1896. (56 Paternoster Row.)—One of the 
most attractive features in this volume is Mr. Frederick Lang- 
bridge’s story, “Dania’s Dreams.” It is an Irish tale, and 
bubbles over, so to speak, with the freshest humour. It is 
humour, too, of the best kind, with much meaning in it. The 
old rector is a most pathetic figure. If Mr. Langbridge had 
given us nothing else but this fine study of character, he would 
have deserved well of his readers. The other fiction is at least up 
to the average of merit. The miscellaneous reading is as varied 
and as interesting as usual. We seldom see more interesting 
papers than those on the Royal Society. In one we have a repro- 
duction of the portraits of the Society’s presidents, three only being 
wanting. Among the names are Sir Christopher Wren, Samuel 
Pepys, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Joseph Banks (who held the office for 
forty-one years), Sir Humphry Davy, and Lord Rosse. More re- 
cent names need not be mentioned. We see a correction of a 
legend which many Londoners must have heard,—it was told to 
the writer of this notice more than fifty years ago. A watch- 
face on one of the walls of Somerset House is said to 
have been fixed there by a workman whose fall from the roof 
was arrested by the catching of his watch-chain. As a matter of 
fact it was put into the wall as a meridian-mark for a portable 
transit instrument that was kept in the Society’s room. (This was 
in the days before the Society moved to Burlington House.) The 
Rev. Harry Jones in the character of “ one who has been, and has, 
reviewed,” writes a couple of pages—we wish that there had been 
more—about “Reviews and Reviewing.” His conclusion is that 


“the honest and painstaking author is pretty sure to meet with his 





due in the critical pages of the ‘ Press.’”” Among other miscellanea 
we may mention “ American Notes.” Not included among these, 
but specially interesting, is Miss Alice Zimmern’s account of 
American schools. She speaks in a neutral tone, as it seems to 
us, about co-education. As to the mixture of classes she makes 
the remark that the poor and rich quarters of American towns 
are so distinct that the difficulty is greatly diminished. She does 
not wholly praise the history teaching, which seems to be pre- 
judiced and narrow. “Teachers in some of the country schools 
cannot receive more than a mere pittance.” 


Through Swamp and Glade. By Kirk Munroe. (Blackie and Son.) 
—This “tale of this Seminole War” reminds us of Fenimore 
Cooper. Coacoochee is not wholly unlike Uncas, though fate is 
kinder to him. The Seminoles were the native inhabitants of 
Florida, and their story is one of the worst chapters in that evil 
volume, the dealings of the United States with the Red Indians. 
Even now the poor remnant of the tribe, five hundred in number, 
is threatened in their last refuge. ‘“ White land-grabbers, pene- 
trating their swamps, are seizing their fertile islands, and bidding 
them begone. They stand aghast at this brutal order. Where 
can they go? What is to become of them? Is there nothing 
left but to fight and die?” So writes the author of this tale. 
Here is a little bit of practical justice which the United States 
Government might do without sending a corvette to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles. 

Kings of the Sea, By Hume Nisbet. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
This is a story of the Jacobite times, the hero being mixed up 
with the rising of 1715. There is fighting on land and fighting 
on sea. Sir Hugh Driscoll, the hero’s father, finding his hopes 
of a restoration of the Stuarts at an end, takes up the occupa- 
tion of a privateersman, with a considerable dash of the pirate. 
The story is brisk and full of exciting incident, but it is not 
altogether to our taste. There is a little too much of the “Tom 
Jones” style in it. The greatest admirer of Fielding would 
hardly recommend this as one of the books that should be read by 
young people. Mr. Hume Nisbet says, we see, that in the punish- 
ment of the rebels “ King George indulged to the full his venge- 
ance.” Lord Mahon, whose opinion we are inclined to prefer, 
thinks that the action of the Government in this respect, “con- 
sidering the spirit of the times, did not exceed the measure of 
justice and necessity.” 

The Secret of the Fire Mountain. ByK.M. Eady. (A. Melrose.) 
—Reginald Wyke, falsely accused of the crime of forgery, takes 
refuge in an island of the Pacific, where he acquires a very con- 
siderable influence. It is the story of his fortunes at home, where 
his estate is coveted by an evil-minded relative, and abroad that 
we follow in this volume. The English part of it strikes us as 
scarcely probable. That there are men of the temper of Alfred 
Wyke is only too true, but they do not display their evil purposes 
quite so frankly. Alfred Wyke must have known that there were 
very serious difficulties to be overcome before he could hope to 
establish a claim to the estate. The Solomon Islands are, we must 
allow, a terra incognita to us, and the author is here beyond the 
reach of criticism. But he certainly makes a very readable 
narrative out of the adventures of the Wyke family. 


From Fag to Monitor, By Andrew Home. (A. and C. Black.)— 
The school part of this tale is fairly good, the actions and the con- 
versations of the boy being not unlike what they may be supposed 
really to be. The adventures ,outside seem to us not a little 
improbable. But the story, as a whole, is sufficiently readable. 


Only Susan. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet and Co.)—This is 
hardly up to the usual mark of Mrs. Marshall's stories. Possibly 
the form in which it is put has something to do with this. “ Only 
Susan ” tells her own story. She is a sort of Cinderella, and it is 
difficult for Cinderella to talk about her sisters and the Prince 
without a little self-consciousness. Still, it is pleasant and 
readable, as all that Mrs. Marshall writes is sure to be. 


The Countess Helena, By Marion Andrews. (Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—This is a tale of the Franco-German War, in which the 
not unfamiliar complications of true love triumphing over diffi- 
culties are once more introduced. The heroine is deceived by 
false news of her lover’s death, accepts another suitor, flies on 
the eve of her wedding-day, and conceals herself successfully till 
the need of concealment is passed. Social distinctions in Germany 
are not so marked as they once were, if this tale is true to facts. 
——The Silver Flagon (same publishers) is a romantic story, in 
which treasure-trove plays a part. We do not feel certain that it 
is now published for the first time. Be that so or no, it will be 
found to have some interest. 

Stuff and Nonsense. By A. B. Frost. (John C. Nimmo.)— 
This is a book of verses after the fashion so well set by Mr, Lear 
and so seldom followed with success by his imitators. The draw- 
ings are, sometimes at least, good, but the verses are decidedly 
poor. We have often said, and now repeat with emphasis, that 
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* nonsense” is very hard to write. Mr. Frost has not discovered 
the secret, though when he drops his pen and takes his pencil he 
shows that he has a sense of fun.—— The Bull Calf, and other Tales. 
(Same author and publisher.)—This time Mr. Frost does not 
venture into verse. So far he does better, but we must own that 
he does not amuse us very much. 

Historic Churches of Paris. By Walter F. Lonergan. (Ward 
and Downey.)—This is a highly interesting book, well written, 
but somewhat sparingly illustrated. Fifty-eight pages, more 
than a fourth part of the whole work, are given to Notre Dame, 
and very good reading they are,—but the drawings are inade- 
quate. There is a not very impressive picture of the exterior, 
five “ monsters,” and representations of the “ choir-stalls” and 
the “ west front.” To put the matter shortly, the “drawings” 
are not. particularly excellent, and the photographs are not 
plentiful enough. Still, the book itself may be commended. The 
author knows his subject well. What an interesting story, for in- 
stance, it is that he tells about the rescue of the Abbé Simon, 
Curé of St. Eustache, by the Dames de la Halle. These ladies 
gave the Communist leaders a piece of their mind; and, it seems, 
were too formidable to be refused. The Curé was released in time 
to celebrate his Easter mass. Why, we may ask, is Déllinger 
bracketed with Renan as an enemy of the faith ? 


A Girl’s Loyalty. By Frances Armstrong. (Blackie and Son.) 
—The dying man who gives some half-understood directions as to 
an unknown will is a familiar figure in fiction. To speak candidly 
it is just a little hackneyed, and Miss Armstrong may raise a 
prejudice against herself by beginning her story with the situa- 
tion. For the story itself is fresh, and in parts even powerful. 
The chief criticism that we have to make is that the interest 
is divided. The girl is “loyal,” both to Uncle Guy and to 
young Howard. Still, both developments of the plot are good ; 
“Mouse” herself is admirably drawn. She is almost too good, 
for she is a marvellous combination of tenderness, acuteness, 
and courage. 

Miss Chilcote’s Legacy. By H. Louisa Bedford. (S.P.C.K.)— 
This is an excellent story. The main subject is the reformation 
of a young man whom heredity and bad example and the bad 
opinion of his neighbours seem to doom to ruin. Miss Chilcote 
receives from a dying relative the charge of his future, and, in 
spite of many adverse influences and many disappointments, she 
never despairs. The accessories, also, of the tale are good and 
skilfully managed, and the characters, especially the stern Mr. 
Medwin, are well drawn. 

Stories of the Far West. By Frank Mundell. (S.S.U.)—By the 
«‘ Far West’ Mr. Mundell does not mean exactly what we com- 
monly understand by the term,—i.e., the remoter Western States 
of America, though these regions too come in when he speaks of 
the “Great Fur Land.” But Plymouth in New England and 
Pennsylvania would not be included in the phrase. His volume 
gives us various scenes in the settlement of the North American 
Continent. These will be found interesting. It would have been 
better not to say anything about the relations between the 
United States Government and the Indians than to give the 
misleading paragraph on p. 21. It may be true that the 
Indians “do not care to settle down and adopt the pursuits of 
civilised man,” but this is not the only cause why “their ex- 
tinction as a race is only a matter of time.”——The Light of 
Melanesia. By H. H. Montgomery, D.D. (S.P.C.K.)—The Bishop 
of Tasmania tells the story of the Melanesian Mission and of its 
circumstances. One of the first subjects with which he has to 
deal is Norfolk Island and its inhabitants. There are now 
between six and seven hundred inhabitants, an off-shoot from 
the Pitcairn islanders, Pitcairn itself having a population 
of one hundred and twenty-five. Among other virtues they have 
that of being good cricketers. There are some drawbacks to the 
prosperity of the little community, but none that may not be 
removed. After Norfolk Island we have “Life on Board the 
* Southern Cross, ” and then a description of various islands which 
belong to the Melanesian diocese. In Varma Lava there is a 
curious institution called “Suge.” It is a sort of club to which 
women and children are not admitted. This island, with some 
twelve hundred inhabitants, has sixteen dialects, some of them 
widely different. Bishop Montgomery has, in the chapter headed 
“The Torres Group of Islands,” made some observations on the 
labour traffic that are well worth consideration. There is scarcely 
a more difficult question. Here is a startling fact. “In 1883 
two hundred people were taken away by labour vessels [from the 
Santa Cruz group], but the results were so tragic to the labourer 
that all recruiting in this group was stopped by the English 
Government.” 

The Inseparables. By Chieton Chalmers. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)\—This is a story of school-life, which has not, we think, 
attained more than a moderate amount of success. These deep- 
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laid plots and terrible misunderstandings, ending, or seeming to 
end, in the discomfiture of the righteous, but really bringing about 
the discomfiture of evil-doers, do not really happen. The one thin 
which proves an insoluble mystery—and this is not often the om 
—is pilfering. But a shirt discovered in a study with examination 
questions written on it in copying-ink strikes us as being a very 
fancy article indeed. 

Jaques Hamon. By Mary E. Ropes. (8. W. Partridge.)—Jaques 
Hamon undertakes to deliver to the owner of a Brittany chétear, 
a certain document which it is important that he should have 
(The time, we should say, is in the early part of this century, 
during the Napoleonic War.) He falls into the hands of g ti 
whose interests are greatly compromised by the said will, is im. 
prisoned on the charge of being a spy, and, with the co-operation 
of a fellow-captive, contrives to escape. The escape is the chief 
incident in the story, and is described in such a way as to make it 
easily intelligible. 

Tom Sharman and his College Chums. By J. O. Keen, D.D. (s 
W. Partridge.)—It would be as well in tales intended for young 
people not to introduce the vexed questions of Anglicanism and 
Nonconformity, and of the varieties of opinion which Anglicanism 
includes. Dr. Keen’s views about the “true Church” may be 
entirely in accord with reason and revelation, but they are 
distinctly out of placeinatale. As tothe Oxford scenes, we may 
remark that a student who comes out in the first class can hardly 
have been so much in the dark about his attainments and prospects 
as to “ hope to pass, but despair of honours.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


General Epistle of St. James. Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. Arthur Carr. (Cambridge University Press,)— 
Mr. Carr, favourably known to Biblical scholars by some excellent 
work, as, ¢.g., his ‘‘ Notes on St. Luke’s Gospel,” has contributed 
a useful edition of St. James to the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools.” 
In his introduction Mr. Carr favours the theory that the author 
was the Lord’s half-brother. He suggests an interesting parallel 
between our Lord, who would thus be the youngest in the family 
and David; and later on points out the significance of the names 
of the four brothers as representative of Messianic thought. Hoe 
argues for the early date of the Epistle, a consideration important 
in many ways, and especially in view of the declaration about 
faith and works. 


“ Dangerous Deceits.” By the Rev. N. Dimock, A.M. (Elliot 
Stock.)—This ‘‘ Examination of the Teaching of our Article 31” 
is intended to show that the doctrine aimed at in the Article is 
the doctrine of the Roman Mass. Efforts have been, and are still, 
made to show that an Anglican may hold “ all Roman doctrine,” 
This volume contains an elaborate answer to this contention. 


History of Architecture. By Professor Banister Fletcher and 
Banister F. Fletcher. (B. T. Batsford.)—The authors add to 
their titie the words, “On the Comparative Method.” They 
take into account, that is, the influences, physical, mental, or 
moral, which have been among the causes of different styles, 
the results to which these have led, and other kindred considera- 
tions. It is obvious that this is a very important matter. The 
method is not absolutely new, but there is much in its application 
for which the writers may fairly claim credit. The illustrations 
are plentiful and of a really illustrating character, and, as the 
treatment of so large a subject has necessarily to be brief, there 
are convenient lists under each heading of works of referenco. 
The chapters on “ Roman Architecture” may be mentioned as a 
good sample of the work, all the more so because it is a con- 
necting-link between one of the great religions of antiquity and 
Christianity. First we have a chapter on “Influences,” giving 
leading facts, geographical, religious, &c., then a brief statement 
of the “architectural character” of Roman buildings, followed by 
examples, set out in illustrations, among which the Maison Carrée 
at Nismes, the Coliseum, the Amphitheatre at Verona, and the 
Basilicas of St. Clement, St. Paul, and St. Maria Maggiore at 
Rome may be mentioned. A great deal of very useful informa- 
tion is well put together in the short space of forty pages, and a 
similar praise may be fairly bestowed on tae volume in general. 


Kloof Yarns. By Ernest Glanville. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
Abe Pike, alias Uncle Abe, is the teller of Mr. Glanville’s “ yarns.” 
“* He called them facts,” we read, “but of the truth of this the 
readar may judge.” They are stories mainly about animals, the 
most wonderful of the creatures that figure in them being the 
“black tiger,” which finally disappears in a very wonderful way 
indeed, an “old man baboon ” taking his part in the catastrophe. 
We do not feel qualified to judge of the truth of these things, as 
the writer invites us to do, but we may say without hesitation 
that they make interesting reading. 
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Ulrick the Ready. By Standish O’Grady. (Downey and Co.) 
—Standish O’Grady has in this historical romance presented 
a most admirable and vivid picture of Elizabethan Ireland. It is 
difficult for the most skilful writer to give a clear idea of the con- 
fused international and tribal politics of Ireland in those days, 
put the author has contrived to do this, and also to delineate 
gome types of the Irish and English of those days, and their 
manners and civilisation. The story relates some incidents of the 
last rally of the great Western chieftains to throw off the English 
yoke on the landing of the Spaniards at Kinsale. The description 
of Shaue Ogue and his castle of Dunamark, and O’Sullivan Bere, 
to whom he had been compelled to yield the chieftainship, are 
capital sketches of the Irishmen of those days. Even more 
striking and vigorous are the types of the fierce gallowglasses 
and mercenaries who played such a conspicuous part in the Civil 
Wars. Ulrick himself is a very pleasant hero, though even he is 
not spared, insomuch that the savagery of those days is shown 
in him, and he is not made out to be better than his contem- 
poraries. There can be no doubt that our author's men of mark 
are just portraits, and Sir George Carew, Mountjoy, O’Sullivan 
Bere, and Archer the Jesuit are drawn for us as they were in the 
flesh. Ulrick’s love-siory furnishes the much-needed softening to 
a narrative of what at the best can only be called a horrible war. 
Let us add that the author’s style and charm and his knowledge 
of Elizabethan Ireland has produced, as was to be expected, a fas- 
cinating tale and some most able sketches of character and Irish 
politics. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Hector C. Macpherson. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—Mr. Macpherson gives us a very 
vigorous and brightly written account of Carlyle’s “ Latter-Day 
Sage.” The story of his outward life is given with a dis- 
criminating appreciation, and the more difficult task, indicated 
by the chapter which has “Carlyle’s Mental Development” for 
its title, is well performed. A specially good chapter is that in 
which is recorded the story of Carlyle’s address when he was in- 
stalled as rector of Edinburgh University, with the tragical 
sequel of that incident, the return to a home made desolate by 
the death of his wife. This volume belongs to the “ Famous 
Scots Series,”—a series which should be practically interminable. 


Tales from the Telling-House. By R. D. Blackmore. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—In one of the four stories included in 
this volume Mr. Blackmore goes back to the familiar subject of 
the Doones, and this is, perhaps, the best of the four. “ Frida; 
or, the uover’s Leap,” is a doleful tale without much to redeem 
its melancholy. ‘“ George Bowring” is a tragical story, well con- 
trived and well tld. “Crocker’s Hole” is a charming little 
experience of angling. John Pike was indeed a fisherman of 
genius, with an “infinite capacity for taking pains” in his 
vocation, and we follow, if, perchance, we too have been in 
Arcadia, the story of how he caught the big trout of the Hole 
with breathless interest. 


Handbook of Arctic Discoveries, By A. W. Greely. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—General Greely has taken, it is evident, 
& vast amount of trouble in “boiling down” the literature of 
Arctic travel,—“ fifty thousand ” pages, he says himself, and the 
calculation is manifestly no exaggeration, considering the extent 
of the period covered. To attempt anything like an epitome of 
what itself is so greatly epitomised would be absurd. We can but 
commend the volume, which is one of the “Columbian Knowledge 
Series,” to our readers. The one thing that it wants is better 
maps, coloured and more clear. 


The Sand Sea, and other Stories. By Richard Davey. (Rox- 
burghe Priss.)—These stories, seven in number, are good 
specimens of their kind, readable, clever, varied, and wholesome. 
The most sombre in character naturally comes from the annals of 
the Imperial house of Russia, a family which has furnished not a 
few tragedies to the world. “A Terrible Confession ” is tragical, 
but not oppressive in its gloom. ‘Santa Zela” and “ A Queen’s 
Adventure” give the pleasant relief of humour. 


Green-Room Recollections. By Arthur W. A Beckett. (Arrow- 
smith, Bristol.) —This volume, of course, is readable, but it does 
not contain so many good stories as we expected; perhaps it is 
that the stories are not of a kind which it is easy to appropriate. 
They want so much setting. One amusing anecdote tells us how 
the author, then only a small boy, caught the tune of one of the 
chief ballads in an opera which Balfe was producing. Balfe 
was an intimate friend of the family, and Mr. A Beckett’s 
mother used to play his music over for him. He whistled it in 
the street before Balfe’s house to the amazement of the com- 
poser. Then there are two stories about a sporting paper 
called the Glow-worm. It was run by a company. One of the 
directors seriously proposed that the whole of the banker’s 
balance should be put on an outsider for the Cambridgeshire. 
Then it was resolved to sell it, if possible, to Cardinal Manning ! 











Mr. A Beckett was appointed to conduct the negotiations, and 
represented the attractions of the paper. It gave the names of 
the jockeys and the betting at the post. What an opportunity 
for insinuating sound theology into the minds of sporting 
men! The Cardinal did not see it. 


The Co-Education of the Sexes. By Mabel Hawtrey. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Miss Hawtrey gives a decided opinion 
against co-education, and sustains it by argument and by the 
results of observation. It is a subject of profound importance, 
which it is quite impossible to discuss on the present occasion. 
In fact, it is better debated in camera than publicly. We can 
but commend this volume to the attention of our readers. 


The Question of Copyright. By Geo. Haven Putnam. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Putnam gives us in this volume a second 
edition, revised and enlarged, of his work, published originally, 
as he tells us in his preface, in some haste, immediately after the 
passing of the Act (United States) of 1891, in order to give the 
public, with as little delay as possible, an idea of the requirements 
and consequences of the new legislation. Mr. Putnam had an 
honourable share in bringing about the passing of the Act, and 
was no friend to the restrictions (as to local production) which 
diminished its acceptability. He records with disappointment 
that no progress has been made towards removing these restric- 
tions. In fact, with Mr. McKinley looming in the near future 
as a possible or even probable President, the progress has been 
the other way. Still, the Act was something, at least to authors, 
and Mr. Putnam deserves their gratitude. 


A little volume of Selections from Whittier (Routledge and 
Sons) may be briefly commended to our readers. Whittier lends 
himself to selection, for he wrote much that was addressed to 
temporary wants, and that, the occasion past, is of but little 
value. But there are some very good things in him, and it is 
convenient to have them put together. 


We have received a portfolio containing selections from a work, 
Modern Opera-Houses and Theatres, by Edwin O. Sachs and Ernest 
A. E. Woodrow, Vol. I. (B. T. Batsford). The work is to be 
completed in three volumes, which will contain altogether two 
hundred and twenty plates, three hundred pages of text, and five 
hundred diagrams. All the plans and diagrams are to be drawn 
toa uniform scale. The size is 23 in. by 16in., and the whole is 
to be published before the end of next year. Such a work is of 
necessity published by subscription, and we take the opportunity 
of stating that, though the original list is closed, a supplementary 
list is still open. We hope that an undertaking that implies so 
much enterprise, not to speak of professional knowledge, will 
meet with proper encouragement. 


Some small volumes of the devotional kind may be mentioned 
together. All of them have a commendation in the names under 
which they appear :— Prayers and Promises. By H. C. G. Moule, 
D.D. (Seeley and Co.)\——God’s Garden: Sunday Talks with Boys. 
By the Rev. W. J. Foxell, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)——The 
Busy Man’s Bible. By Geo. W.Cable. (S.S.U.)——On the Art of 
Living Together. By R. F. Horton, D.D. (Isbister and Co.)—— 
Strength in Quietness. By the late Canon Hoare, M.A. (R.T.S.) 
—On Money. By Bishop Thorold. (Isbister and Co.)——On 
Marriage. (Same author and publisher.) 


A Crown of Straw. By Allen Upward. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
What will happen to a King who becomes a convinced Republican 
or, we might say, Socialist? That is the interesting question 
which the author of this very clever novel puts and answers. The 
story has a curious relation to fact, a relation which the writer 
manages, it seems to us, with great skill. We cannot say that 
King Maximilian is a transcript from any real human figure; yet 
there is a strong resemblance. Both resemblances and differences 
are so contrived as to heighten the interest. About the Kaiser 
there is less disguise. He is almost a photograph, and a very 
living one too. Altogether the Crown of Straw is a notable book, 
which will increase the reputation of the author, already con- 
siderable. 

The Second Madame. By M. Louise McLaughlin. (G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the 
Elector Palatine, became in 1671 the second wife of Monsienr, 
younger brother of Louis XIV. Her eldest child died at the age 
of three ; the second became the Regent, and survived his mother 
one year, dying in 1723; the third married the Duc de Lor- 
raine, and became the mother of Francis, Emperor of Germany 
(1745-1765). Madame was a person of remarkable character, not 
without contradictions, which necessarily lessen our estimate of 
her, but, on the whole, too good for the society in which she found 
herself. This story of her life has much that is interesting in it. 

Rome. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—It would not be difficult to expurgate this 
volume. The idea probably seems a profanity to the translator. 
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Anyhow it has not been done; in default, we would recommend 
our readers to miss out all M. Zola’s story,—they will thereby 
save themselves not a little disgust. A young priest, who has 
enthusiastic ideas about the possible future of the Church, and 
has written a book in which he sets forth his ideas and his hopes, 
comes to Rome. His object is to defend his volume on Lourdes— 
our readers will remember that M. Zola has written about 
Lourdes—and in carrying out this purpose he sees much of 
Monseigneurs, Cardinals, and the Pope himself. We do not in 
any way commit ourselves to an approval of what is said about 
the ways of thinking and acting attributed here to the Roman 
hierarchy ; but it is well worth while to read what the author has 
written. One matter of special importance is the temporal power. 
However the Roman Curia may reconcile itself, or appear to 
reconcile itself, to modern ideas, on this there can be no compro- 
mise. The restoration of the Patrimony—possibly there might be 
negotiation about the boundaries—is an indispensable condition. 
One cannot help wondering what Rome would do with the 
dominion if it could be obtained. Would she venture to allow 
freedom of worship ? 

Travel and Talk. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Mr. Haweis in his study, Mr. Haweis accoutred 
for the pulpit, furnish the frontispieces of these two volumes, 
and at the same time the subject-matter of a table of con- 
tents, abbreviated indeed but containing the essential part of 
the book. Mr. Haweis writes about himself, and why should 
he not? He is amply justified by the fact that people will 
read him so writing. Indeed, he does not become at all dull 
till, having come to the end of what he has to say about his 
“hundred thousand miles of travel,” he gives us a chronicle of 
Australasian missions. We do not criticise the book. Those who 
admire Mr. Haweis—and they are numerous enough to make him 
a successful author and a still more successful preacher—will read 
it, those who do not like him will abstain. Nothing that we 
could say would make any difference to this class or to that. 

A Serious Comedy. By Herbert Morrah. (Methuen and Co.)— 
There is little to be said about this tale, except that it fairly 
auswers to its title. But the author scarcely observes Horace’s 
precept, “qualis ab incepto processerit.” The Marion to whom 
we are introduced in chap. 1 is not consistent with the lady of 
whom we take leave in the last passage. Some of the minor 
passages are more successful. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PACATA HIBERNIA ; or, The Wars in Ireland. Edited, 


and with an Introduction (64 pages), by StanpisH O’GRapDY. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Plans, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. net. (Just ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FENIANS AND FENIANISM. 


By Joun O’LEary. 2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portraits, 2ls. [Just ready. 


MR, GLADSTONE DESORIBES THIS AS “A BEAUTIFULLY 
EXECUTED WORK.” 


HISTORIC CHURCHES OF PARIS. By Watrer F. 


Lonexean. Illustrated by B.S, Le Fanu and from Photographs. Crown 
4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE WAY THEY SHOULD GO: Hints to Young 


Parents. By Mrs. Panton, Author of ‘From Kitchen to Garret.” Orown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“The young mother will find in these pages much wise advice.”’—Globe. 


A CUBAN EXPEDITION. By J. H. Buoomrrenp. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 6s. ‘‘ A vivid narrative.”—Times. 


THE MEMOIRS OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


By Tuomas Moore. Edited, with Notes, and an Introductory Chapter, by 
Martin MacpErmorT. Crown 8vo, with a Photogravure Portrait of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. [Just ready. 


SEVEN NEW NOVELS. 


1. THE UGLY MAN. By the Author of “A House of 

Tears.” 2s, 6d. [This day. 
2. 
3 





























THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Manet Cotutns. 6s. 
. A TRAGIC IDYL. By Pavut Bovurenxr. 6s. 
THE CIRCASSIAN : the Story of Sarif AkKarasy, 


Prince of the Upper Nations. By Mortry Roserts and Max Monte- 
SOLE. 3s. 6d. ‘A spirited story.”—Scotsman. 


5. YOUNG MRS. STAPLES. By Emity Soxpene. 


see Young Mrs. Staples’ has certainly the qualities of vivacity and go.”—Globe. 


6. THE BISHOP’S AMAZEMENT. By Davin Currstiz 
Murray. 3s, 6d. 
: sey _—_— ~ a since we have read so fresh and genial and humorous 


7. ALONELY GIRL. By Mrs. Hunerrrorp, Author of 


“Molly Bawn.” 6s, 
“Intensely exciting as well as racy and amusing.”—Leeds Mercury. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

TORLOGH O’BRIEN: a story of the Wars of King James. By J. SHERmpaNn 
Le Fanv. With 22 Pages of Etchings by Phiz, from the Original Steel 
Plates. 7s, 6d. 

THE LITTLE GREEN MAN. By F. M. Auten. Illustrated by B, 8S. Le 
Fanu. 2s. 6d, “ A delightful story.”—Times, 

THE KANTER GIRLS. By Mary L. Brancy. With numerous Tlustrations 
by H, M, Armstrong. 6s. “ A charming book for children.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


The Century of Louis XTYV. 


its Arts—its Loeas, 


From the French of Emir BoureEois, Lecturer at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure of Paris, 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, 


In 1 handsome vol. of about 500 pp., imp. 8vo, with 22 Copperplate Engrayi 
and 500 Illustrations in the ext. Cloth extra, gilt edges, £2 12s, te wings 


At all Libraries and the Booksellers’, 
LETTERS RECEIVED by the EAST INDIA 


COMPANY from its SERVANTS in the EAST. Transcribed from the 
‘Original Oorrespondence” Series of the India Office Records, Vol, ] 
1602-13. With an Introduction by Mr. F. O. Danvers, Registrar and Super- 
intendent of Records, India Office. Demy 8vo, cloth, One Guinea net, 


ROUND ABOUT ARMENIA, The Record 


of a Journey through Turkey, the Caucasus, and Persia. By E. A. Brayizy 
Hopaerrs, Author of “In the Track of the Russian Famine,”’ &, With 
Map and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WITH the YACHT and CAMERA in 


EASTERN WATERS. By the Hart or Cavay, K.P., &., Author of “ With 
the Yacht, Camera, and Cycle in the Mediterranean.” With many Full-page 
Illustrations reproduced from Photographs, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 


JOSEPH THOMSON, AFRICAN EXPLORER 


a Biography. By his Brother, the Rev. J. B. Tomson, of Greenock. With 
6 Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


PHILIP, DUKE of WHARTON: 1698-1731, 


By Joun Ropert Rosrinson, Author of “The Princely Chandos,” “The 
Last Earls of Barrymore,” “Old Q,” &c, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


The LIFE and TIMES of SYDNEY SMITH. 


Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends, By 
Stuart J. Rerp, Author of “ Lord John Russell” in the “ Queen’s Prime 
Ministers” Series, &c. Fourth and Revised Edition, with additional Letters 
and Anecdotes. Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 6s. 


The CIVILISATION of OUR DAY. A 


Series of Original Essays on some of its more important Phases at the Close 
of the Nineteenth Century. By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Mi.urr, 
Dr. Ricuarp Garnett, O.B., LL.D., Sir Huen Gritzean-Rerp, &., and 
other Expert Writers. Edited by James SaMuELsON, Author of “ Rou. 
mania,” “ Bulgaria,” &c. With Maps, Photogravure Portraits, and other 
Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 

** Altogether a book of solid information and utility.”—Globe, 


FLOATING ISLAND; or, The Pearl of the 


Pacific. By JuLes VeRNE, Author of ‘From the Earth to the Moon,” 
“ around the World in Highty Days,” &. With 80 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 


The TEARS of the HELIADES; or, Amber 


as ———- By W. Arnotp Bourrum. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 5s. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 
An AUSTRALIAN BUSH TRACK. ByJ.D. 


Henyessey, Author of ‘‘ The Dis-Honourable,” ** Wynnum,” 8vo, 6s, 


RAFAEL: a Romance of the History of 


Spain. From the French of M. Ernest Daupset by Mrs, OasueL Horr. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
**6 Rafael’ is a work of great ability.”—Scotsman, 


STONEWALL’S SCOUT: a Story of the 


American Civil War. By ReGrnatp Horsey, Author of “The Yellow 
;’ &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
* An interesting and successful addition to historical fiction,” —Glasgow Herald. 


JACK STAPLETON; or, The Romance of 


a Coral Island. By Commander Otaupr Haxpine, R.N., Author of “The 
Capture of the ‘ Estrella.’” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The SORCERESS of PARIS. Being the 


Chronicle of Jkaw Lovurs CxaRrxes, Count de Dunois. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, 
M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, with decorative Title-Page, cloth, 5s. 


The WEB of an OLD WEAVER. By J: 


Krieutey Syowpen, Author of “Tales from the Yorkshire Wolds,” &e« 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


New Additions to Low’s Standard 
2s. 6d. Novels. 
PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the Western 


Hills, By R. D, Buackmorg, Author of “‘ Lorna Doone,” &. 
**A noteworthy book......Im essence a study of rural life in south-western 
England.”’—Spectator. 


The HONOUR ot SAVELLI: a Historical 


Romance, By 8S. Levett YzArTs. 
** The book is a first-rate piece of work, and holds the reader enchained from 
the sensational outset to the very last page.”’—Athenzum. 


IN the DAY of BATTLE: a Romance. 
Joun A. STEUART, set 8: 
‘Here is an author capable of writing a really brilliant work of fiction, in 
which science and fact are respected and art is made subservient to both. He 
fluent to a degree, his style is excellent.”—A mys 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: 
Letters to the Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. 


ANEW OHEAP EDITION, with all the Illustrations, in 4 vols., each 
with an Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


Vol. III., containing Letters XLIX, to LXXIL,, cloth, 6s, net, 








By AUGUSTUS J. 0, HARE. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE (1834 to 1870) 


Together with Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, 
extracted chiefly from Letters and Journals, 


With 18 Portraits in Photogravure and 144 Woodeuts, In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
cloth, £1 11s. 6d, 





THE RIVIERAS 
Uniform with * FLORENCE” and “ VENIOE.” 


Tllnstrated with 64 Woodcuts rom Drawings by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth limp, 3s, [Nearly ready. 





JUST OUT. 


THE NELSON MEMORIAL 
(NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS) 
By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., R.N. 


With 11 Photogravure Plates, and 17 other Fall-page Illustrations, 
Facsimiles of Letters, 33 Autograph Signatures of those intimately associated 
with Nelson in his Career, 4 Plans of Battles,and a Design in Colour showing 
the Flags as used in his Last Orders, A Bibliography and Chronological Table 
are appended, 367 pages, imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d, net. 

100 numbered special Large-paper Copies have been issued on Arnold’s Paper, 
with India Proofs of the Plates, demy 4to, 42s, net. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
A New Edition, with an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS, and about 70 
Illustrations by T. H, Robinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 
[Masterpieces of English Fiction Series. 








GOLDSMITH’S COMEDIES 
With an Introduction by JOSEPH JACOBS, 


And 24 Full-page Drawings by Chris. Hammond. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or 
gos, 6s. 
[Masterpieces of English Fiction Series, 


YE SECOND BOOKE OF NURSERY 
RHYMES 


Pictured by PAUL WOODROFFE; set to New Music by JOSHPH MOORAT; 
and with a Preface by THEO. MARZIALS, 


In about 50 Designed Pages, medium 4to, 5s, 


FANTASIES 


By MABEL NEMBHARD, 


With 28 Illustrations by Maud Linley Sambourne, A. and L. Bowley, and Arthur 
8. Gibson. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 











THE ENGLAND OF TO-DAY 


(Letters of a Traveller.) 
From the Portuguese of OLIVEIRA MARTINS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL 


(Life and Art in London.) 
From the French of GABRIEL MOUREY. 


Containing an Interview will Cine Se on Industrial Art. Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 


The above Two Volumes are from the ‘AS OTHERS SEE US” Series, 
Edited by JOSEPH JACOBS, 





SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE” 


With over 90 Full-page Illustrations, besides 150 Headings and Tailpieces, by 
WALTER ORANE. 

A Limited Edition, on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made 
Paper, large post 4to, in Nineteen Parts, 10s. 6d. 
net each Part. No odd Parts supplied separately. 

The Text (which has been collated from Four Editions, including that of 1590) 

is Edited by THOMAS J. WISE, 
PART XIX,, completing the work, will be published at the end of 
November. 


The Drawings for this work are on view at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, New 
Gallery, Regent Street, 
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A. D. INNES AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


By LIEUT.-COL. ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG, 0.B., late Coldstream Guards. 


THE HISTORY OF THE COLDSTREAM 


GUARDS, from 1815 to 1885. With numerous Coloured Plates, Drawings, 
and Maps by Lieutenant Nevile R. Wilkinson. Dedicated by permission to 
her Majesty the Queen. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, two guineas net. 


By 0. R. B. BARRETT. 


BATTLES AND BATTLEFIELDS IN 


ENGLAND. With an Introduction by H. D, Tart, and profusely Tlnus- 
trated by the Author. Dedicated, by permission, to General H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, K.G. Super royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 18s, 


By GWENDOLEN TRENCH GASCOIGNE, 


AMONG PAGODAS AND FAIR LADIES. 


Being an Account of a Tour through Burma, With a Prefatory Note Le 4 
Donatp Smeaton, O.1.E., Financial Oommissioner for Burma. Wi 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs, medium 8vo, buckram, J2s, 


By LIEUT.-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, R.E., V.C, 


LUCKNOW AND OUDE IN THE MUTINY. 


A Narrative and a Study. With numerous Maps, Plans, &c., and an Index, 
New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, net. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL OSBORN WILKINSON, 0.B., AND MAJOR-GENERAL 
JOHNSON WILKINSON, 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE GEMINI GENERALS 


A Volume of Personal Anecdotes, Sporting Adventures, and Sketches of 
Distinguished Officers. Published for the Benefit of the Gordon Boys’ 
Home, the Royal School for Officers’ Daughters, and the Soldiers’ Daughters’ 
Home. Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


By DR. WILHELM BUSCH, Professor at the University of Freiburg, in Baden. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I., 


HENRY VII. (1485-1509), Translated from the German by Miss Attcz M, 
Topp and the Rev. A. H. Jonnson, sometime Fellow of Souls’ College, 
Oxford, under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. JamzEs 
GaIRDNER, Editor of the “ Paston Letters.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 


By REV. W. F. COBB, D.D. 


ORIGINES JUDAICA. An Inquiry into 


Heathen Faiths as Affecting the Birth and Growth of Judaism. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Seers and Singers,’ &e. 


BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS. 1713-1789. 


A Study dealing chiefly with the Contests between the Naval Powers for 
Supremacy in America and India, With numerous Plans, Maps, &., large 
crown, buckram, 7s, 6d, 


By G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


A NATURALIST IN MID AFRICA: Being 


an Account of a Journey to the Mountains of the Moen and Tangan 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 
and 3 Coloured Maps, medium 8vo, buckram, 16s, 


By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 


SOCIETY IN CHINA. An Account of the 


Everyday Life of the Chinese People, Social, Political, and Religious. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. (Library Edition, with 22 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


By COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. The 


Italian Schools from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated 
with numerous Examples specially prepared for this Work. Orown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 7s, 6d. 


By A. J. BUTLER, 


DANTE: his Times and his Work. A 


Popular Treatise dealing with the great Poet. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
8s, 6d, net. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A, 


SEERS AND SINGERS. A Study of Five 


English Poets (Browning, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, and 
Mrs. Browning). Oloth antique extra, gilt top, 5s. 
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Political Verses. Feap, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, 6d, net. 
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SECOND EDITION, with 2 Portraits, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


ARCHBISHOP 
MACEE. 


BY JOHN COTTER MACDONNELL, D.D., 


CANON OF PETERBOROUGH. 


The TIMES says :— 
“The portrait drawn is that of a great man, a great prelate, and a great wit.” 


The RECORD says :— 

“‘ William Connor Magee was one of the most interesting figures in the ecclesiastical 
nistory of the last half century, and his life is, beyond all cavil, one of the most in- 
teresting books published within the same period. It possesses a remarkable and 
perhaps unique individuality His letters are full of brilliant descriptions, bits of 
acute criticism, and passing witticisms; they sparkle like their writer’s conversation. 
A more remarkable series of letters no modern biography can present.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 

“ Lucidly and concisely it tells the stirring life story of the deceased prelate, one of 
the most brilliantly gifted luminaries of the Victorian age—an erudite theologian, 
sagacious politician, eloquent orator, accomplished man of letters, and sparkling 
pana a 3 as good as he was clever, as intelligently patriotic as he was unwearingly 

movolent.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 

“We hasten to congratulate Canon MacDonnell on the way in which he has fulfilled 
his task. He has sought, so far as possible, to let the wise and witty prelate tell his 
own story, and a most interesting story it is. The author is the possessor of some 
twelve hundred letters from his old college chum, and these form the foundation of the 
book, which abounds with brightness and good stories.” 


The DAILY NEWS says :— 

“It is a complete revelation of the character of one of the most gifted men of the 
century, and a contribution of the highest value to the history of the Church and of 
contemporary society. Canon MacDonnell has performed his task loyally, and with fine 
discrimination. He has given us what is really Magee’s Autobicgraphy. We believe 
it will be the general verdict that these letters, written off, as it were, at full gailop, 
are among the very best in the English language. Canon MacDonnell, by publishing 
them, has done a signal service to English literature.” 


The DAILY GRAPHIC says :— 

“The late Archbishop of York was a unique figure in the ecclesiastical life of his 
period, and it is but fitting that he should be commemorated by a biography almost 
unique in its character and merit. A more brilliant and fascinating work ecclesiastical 
history cannot show.” 


The YORKSHIRE POST says :— 
“ Magee will in truth occupy a unique position in the Church history of the nine- 


teenth century, and a lasting debt of gratitude will be owed to his biographer. Canon 
MacDonnell has executed his task with excellent judgment.” 


The IRISH TIMES says :— 

‘This is a book full of charm. It is a record that has been long looked for, and it 
will greatly attract public attention. Dr. MacDonnell has nobly fulfilled an arduous 
task. We are here provided with the story of a noble life, which could not have been 
narrated with a more brilliant or sympathetic pen.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a> 
HE Presidential election in the United States has ended 
in a victory for the Republican candidate, Mr. William 
McKinley, and therefore for a gold standard and the interests 
of capital generally. The victory includes a large majority in 
the House of Representatives, and a small one in the Senate. 
The precise figures are still uncertain, the returns from many 
country districts and from at least three States—Texas, 
Kentucky, and North Carolina—being delayed by local 
causes; but there is no doubt that Mr. McKinley will have 
a majority of a hundred in the Electoral College, which in- 
cludes four hundred and forty-seven ‘electors,’ and a 
popular majority considerably exceeding a million, or say 
broadly, and subject to more accurate counting, of six 
and a half million to five million voters. It should be 
noted, as throwing curious light on the political geography 
of the United States, that the area from which Mr. 
Bryan’s electors come is much greater than that represented 
by his rival’s much larger contingent, and that the num- 
ber of States voting for silver will probably be found 
within two or three cf those which declare for gold. It is 
the masses of the people, aroused by fear of “ repudiation, 
revolution, and riot,” who have defeated Mr. Bryan, the great 
cities in particular declaring against him in an unexpectedly 
decided way. The vote was unusually heavy, and the result 
will greatly diminish alarm as to the future course of 
democracy in America. 


The broad truth seems to be that if the Democratic party 
had not as an organised party accepted Mr. Bryan, his special 
ideas would not have secured him more than two millions of 
voters. It was the party, not the platform, which carried 
for him the almost solid South; and the party, not the 
platform, which everywhere swelled and gave solidity to 
his otherwise thin personal following. The party, how- 
ever, was not unanimous, those who bolted voted for 
McKinley as a rock of defence against revolution, and 
it is the vote of the bolters which made the Republican 
majority so unprecedentedly heavy. As Mr. McKinley 
and his supporters will wish to keep this heavy rein- 
forcement it is probable that they will not risk alienating 
them by an excessive tariff. It is probable, we say, not 
errtain, for the President-elect is a fanatical Protectionist, 
and it is certain that the owners of “ Trusts”—that is, 
monopolies—who have swelled his campaign funds look to a 
high tariff as their first rampart of defence. Free-trade 
would kill them, and imports on any terms limit the amount 
of their gains. It must not be forgotten that Mr. Cleveland is 








The accounts of Mr. McKinley himself are conflicting. All 
reports credit him with personal honesty, serene temper, and, 
when roused, considerable force of will. He listens to advice, 
but does not take it readily. He is, moreover, credited with 
sincere patriotism, much skill in judgment of men—his chief 
adviser, Mr. Hanna, is certainly most able—and great freedom 
from any personal attachments. There are, however, two 
doubts about him, one of which affects his thinking capacity 
and the other his independence of popular opinion. It is 
doubted whether he fully understands the currency question, 
as he certainly does not understand the effect of tariffs, 
and evidence has been produced to show that if the people 
cried for silver he would give them silver with a certain in- 
difference to results. The immense power entrusted to the 
President has, however, the effect of deepening character 
by increasing the sense of responsibility, and the difference 
between a candidate and a President is often as great as 
that between the heir to a throne and the same man when 
crowned, 


The present Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Mandell Creighton) 
is to be the new Bishop of London. So far as the London 
bishopric goes, it isan excellentappointment. Dr. Creighton 
is only fifty-one, a man of considerable power and 
humour, and likely to be very popular with his clergy, as 
well as fully equal to the great administrative work 
which lies before him. Unfortunately, however, that work 
is so great that it can hardly leave him the least possible 
leisure for the studies in which he has already so greatly 
distinguished himself. He is a considerable historian, and 
we can never see with absolate satisfaction the merging 
of a great student in purely practical work, however important. 
Would it not have been better, even for the Church of Eng- 
land, if the late Dr. Lightfoot had declined the See of Durham 
and completed his investigations into the criticism of the Bible? 
The administrative powers necessary for the due conduct of 
even such a See as London are hardly so rare as the gifts 
needful for such a work as Dr. Creighton’s history of the 
Popes of the Reformation epoch. His place at Peterborough 
is to be filled by the Hon. Edward Carr Glyn, vicar of Ken- 
sington, who was born in 1843, and is therefore fifty-three 
years of age. He is believed to be a mild Evangelical, and his 
appointment will gratify the Evangelical section of the 
national Church. 


On Wednesday Mr. Edward John Poynter, R.A., was 
elected to succeed Sir Frederick Leighton and Sir John 
Millais as President of the Royal Academy. Mr. Poynter is 
an accomplished man and has painted many pictures which 
have greatly impressed the public, especially that one of 
“Israel in Egypt,”—Jews harnessed to the car of one of their 
great Egyptian rulers,—by which he first gained his celebrity, 
and also a remarkable picture of Atalanta’s race. What is 
perhaps an even better qualification for the Presidency of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. Poynter is learned in the history of 
Art, an able teacher,—he was for six years Slade Professor 
in University College, London,—and a man of sense and 
judgment. He is just sixty years of age, having been born 
in 1836, and has studied Art carefully in France under 
Gleyre, as well as in England. Hecannot of course exercise 
the charm either of Sir Frederick Leighton, or in his different 
way, of Sir John Millais, but his election will be generally 
popular both with artists and with the public. 


The candidates for East Bradford who were nominated 
yesterday, and will go to the poll on Tuesday, were Captain 
Greville (Unionist), Mr. Billson (Gladstonian), and Mr. Keir 





Hardie (Labour party). At the last election there was no 
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Labour candidate, but the late Mr. Byron Reed beat Mr. W.S. 
Caine, the Home-rule candidate, by 704 votes (5,843 against 
5,139). In the present case Mr. Keir Hardie will probably 
carry off both some Unionist and perhaps many Gladstonian 
votes; and his party boasts that he will run Mr, Billson very 
close even if he does not beat him. But in all probability 
Captain Greville (who was in the field long before Mr. Billson) 
will carry the seat, perhaps by an even greater majority 
than that gained by Mr. Byron Reed. The truth is that Mr. 
Billson, though a good Radical and a Home-ruler, is a Liver- 
pool not a Bradford man, and it is quite probable that with 
the Education question uppermost in the public mind, he may 
not even secure the full Irish vote. The Irish Catholics are 
thorough-going denominationalists, and may some of them 
think more of the question of denominational education,--to 
which Mr. Billson shows no favour,—than of Irish Home- 
rule, a proposal which has been flogged to death, 


A telegram from the Government of India, published on 
Tuesday, shows that in the opinion of the Viceroy distress 
for food is imminent over very large districts in the North- 
West, Bombay, and Madras, and in no less than twelve 
native States, one of which, Hyderabad, is larger than 
Britain. Sir Richard Temple, who in 1874 conquered the 
Behar famine, calculates, in an ‘‘ interview” published in the 
Times of Wednesday, that the distress must cover a third of 
India, and will be specially severe in Behar, but.thinks that 
if wheat is really coming in, as reported, from abroad, suffer- 
ing could be prevented by giving the people occupation on fall 
wages, leaving the supply of food to the ordinary operations of 
trade. If, however, the supply is not coming, or if a “corner ” 
is established in wheat, it may be necessary for Government 
to buy largely, or even to interfere with the dealers by law. 
In any case it may be necessary to save the weak by a house- 
to-house visitation, and a large system of transport from the 
railway centres, the ultimate cost being estimated at five 
millions sterling. There is, we may remark en passant, a 
strange conflict of opinion upon one point. Sir R. Temple 
implies that a supply of rice is of no use, as the people of the 
districts affected will not eat it; but we have before us a letter 
from a former Governor of the North-West which affirms that 
they will. We should ourselves have said that they would eat 
rice when starving, but that like the Irish in regard to Indian 
corn, they do not know how to cook {it properly, and, conse- 
quently, dislike the food. It is very strange that any 
uncertainty should exist upon a point which so nearly 
concerns the safety of millions. 


The Duc d’Orléans, who is regarded by Legitimists as 
King of France, was married on Thursday at Vienna to the 
Archduchess Maria Dorothea of Austria. The marriage has 
no political importance, and is only interesting because it 
shows how completely the house of France still succeeds in 
asserting itself as of Royal rank. All the Royalties of 
Europe sent special representatives to the ceremony, among 
them our own Queen, who sent the Duke of Connaught. The 
newly married pair are to reside for the future principally in 
Hungary, and will probably disappear for some time from 
public view. The Duke has hitherto gained little by his 
escapades in France, but he is always a candidate, and unless 
the Republic regains its provinces in a victorious campaign 
will always have a party. 


M. Cochin and the Comte de Mun raised a debate on 
Tuesday in the French Chamber on Armenian affairs, which 
drew from M. Hanotaux along and carefully guarded statement 
as tothe policy of France. France, said the Foreign Minister, 
sympathises deeply with the Christians.of the East, and will 
not abandon her réle as their protector, but any thought of 
isolated action must be rejected, and “the action of the 
Powers must not deal any blow at the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire, or at the situations sanctioned by treaty,” the 
latter remark referring, we presume, to the closing of the 
Dardanelles. ‘There can, moreover, be no possible question 
of direct interference,” nor “of anything whatever re- 
sembling in any sort of way a condominium. No, that 
wonld be the most precarious and dangerous of expedients.” 
European diplomacy must take up the task of amelior- 
ating the Empire in conjunction with the Ottoman 
Government. Precise views were interchanged with the 
Czar upon the occasion of his visit, and the result is that 














united Europe is to try to press upon the Sultan that his only 
road to safety is to carry out “ ameliorations,” not for 
Christian or Mahommedan, but for his whole Empire, The 
work is laborious, “there will be many delays,’ and rash men 
must be warned that Europe will not be turned from its 
course by “surprises,”—a hint intended obviously for alk 
revolutionary Armenians. We have endeavoured to show 
elsewhere to how very little all this amounts, 


The correspondent of the Times in Paris affirms that this 
speech was intended to convey to Europe, with all the 
delicacy possible, the idea that while Russia and France 
considered the integrity of Turkey essential, they did not 
regard the present Sultan as an inevitable factor in that 
integrity. In other words they would depose him if necessity 
arose. Moreover, he expresses his belief, founded on 
authority, that on the return of the Czar to St. Petersburg 
the Ambassadors at Constantinople would be authorised to. 
form themselves into a Conference which would, in the name 
of united Europe, impress their proposals upon the Sultan. 
M. de Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador, we may add, is going 
to St. Petersburg it is supposed in order to take special 
instructions as to his conduct in such Conference. The 
Committee of Ambassadors may be useful in an emergency, 
but unless they are authorised to threaten the use of force, 
we see no reason why the Sultan should yield tothem. Nor 
do we see why, if the Powers distrust one another now, they 
should cease to distrust because the Sultan has murdered a 
few more thousand Armenians. We may hope for the best, 
but it looks very much as if Europe were united in condoning 
the crimes of the Sultan in the past, and restricting itself 
to good advice for the future. Condonation means for the 
Sultan impunity, while good advice means—nothing. 


Prince Bismarck has, it is said, been warned that ir 
betraying State secrets he is making himself amenable to 
the law, but he declares that the secrets he reveals are 
matters of history, and reveals one more, this time through 
the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. He, it is affirmed, asserts. 
that he received about 1875 a hint that the Russian Army, 
which had had nothing to do for twenty years, was clamour- 
ing for war. He also received from the Emperor Alex- 
ander II. an autograph letter inquiring whether, if 
Russia attacked Austria in Galicia, Germany would in- 
terfere. The Prince did not reply, but, as he informed his 
own Emperor, the secret reached Austria. Indirectly warned 
by the Prince’s silence, the Emperor Alexander turned 
to the Hapsburgs, granted them permission to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as the price of neutrality—an 
arrangement afterwards solidified at the Conference of Berlin 
—and commenced the war with Turkey which ended in the 
Treaty of San Stefano. This astounding story, which reveals 
the true motive of that war to be one which might recur to- 
morrow and upset all calculations, and shows half the Princes 
of Europe intriguing to evade treaties, is vouched for as un- 
questionably true, and is in accord with many well-known 
facts. It is hinted also that Prince Bismarck’s motive for not: 
deserting Austria on this occasion was the Emperor Alex- 
ander's refusal a little previous to permit him to attack 
France. 

It is difficult in the face of revelations like these to per- 
ceive wherein the use of treaties consists. Every Sovereign 
is prepared to break them if he conceives such a breach to be 
in the interest of his country or his dynasty. Even the 
Emperor William I., who was honest, acceded to the secret 
agreement of 1884 with Russia, while the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, while he was at peace with Turkey, practically 
accepted two Turkish provinces at the hands of the Ozar, who 
was just going to order a march on Constantinople. Yet the 
Sovereigns must think the treaties useful, or they would 
not make them. We suppose the truth is they calculate 
on treachery as a possible factor in all diplomacy, and think 
they can calculate when it will be the interest of an ally to 
betray them. Asiatic diplomacy is managed entirely in that 
way, and there, too, treaties are signed, sealed, and sworn to 
on all manner of sacred books. Indeed, give Prince Bismarck 
a little more rope, and we may be inclined to send all 
European statesmen to China to learn the first principles of 
good faith. Foor pe ae 

French colonial administration is perfectly poisoned with 
jobbery, French politicians declaring almost openly that the 
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true use of colonies is to furnish appointments for deserving 
persons and concessions for friendly capitalists. One reason 
for the removal of M. Laroche from his post as Governor- 
General of Madagascar was that he had granted the right of 
building a railway from Tamatave to Antananarivo, to an 
Englishman. M. Laroche has now arrived at Port Said, 
and he declares to the agent of Le Temps there that 
there were two offers before him. M. Daportal, of Paris, 
offered to build the line if France guaranteed 3} per 
cent. on £2.000,000 for ninety years, while M, de Coriolis, 
a French colonist of the Mauritius, offered to build it 
without pecuniary guarantees of any kind. His offer was, 
therefore, accepted. The line, added M. Laroche, could not 
pay as a commercial speculation. The result, of .course, 
will be that the line will be built by a French company, 
that France will be burdened with a guarantee of £70,000 
a year for three generations, and that somebody or other in 
Paris will make a considerable fortune. In England that 
qould be considered rank jobbery, in France it is “fruitful 
patriotism.” 


Lord Crewe addressed a joint meeting of the Eighty Club 
and the Cambridge University Liberal Club at Cambridge 
on Thursday, and said the usual things which the chiefs of 
the Liberal party are accustomed to say on these occasions, 
but in a tone of unusual moderation. The interesting feature 
in his speech was his very reserved tone on the Irish Home- 
rule question. He thought the Liberals “should find out 
very clearly exactly what were the wants of Irish local 
government and exactly where it stood, and what means they 
as Liberals were prepared to adopt to advance it, and then 
they should come to a clear understanding upon the question 
of the House of Lords.” That seems to us to imply that 
Lord Crewe has now no wish to insist on a separate Parlia- 
ment for Ireland, and that he thinks Ireland may be fairly 
well satisfied with some much smaller concession, so long as 
such concession can be wrang out of the House of Lords. 
And as the Gladstonian Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
Crewe ought to have a very fair judgment on such a subject 
as this. No one probably knows better than Lord Crewe 
that, like most other agitators, Irish agitators may be per- 
suaded to abate very considerably their nominal demands. 


At a large meeting of the Standing Committee for National 
Schools held yesterday week at the National Society’s rooms, 
with the Archbishop designate of Canterbury in the chair, it 
was agreed to ask for a Government grant of 6s. a head to all 
public elementary schools alike, but that in the case of 
voluntary schools the said grant should be paid to the federa- 
tions of schools only (nothing to be called a federation which 
does not include at least three schools). Aid from the rates 
is also to be asked for, but only in School Board districts, and 
this rate-in-aid is to be necessarily expended within the School 
Board district from which it is raised, and the rate, if given, 
is to be given to federations of schools only. The federation 
may be either of denominational or of undenominational 
schools. Subject to appeal to the Education Department, no 
federation is to be allowed to refuse admission to a contiguous 
school belonging to the same denomination. The administra- 
tion of the special grant-in-aid, the rate-in-aid, and (if pro- 
vided in the rules of the federation) the fee-grant are to be 
vested in the council of the federation. In denominational 
schools the appointment of the teachers and the religious 
teaching are to be retained entirely under the control of the 
denomination, provided, however, that the rating authority 
shall be satisfied as to the efficiency of the secular teach- 
ing and that the rate is economically used. Such are the 
more important provisions of the scheme. Of course, the 
conditions fiercely resisted by the Opposition, will be the 
appointment of teachers by the denominational managers 
alone, and the refusal of local control. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a sensible speech 
yesterday week to his constituents at Stirling, in which he 
Pointed out that an Opposition does not need a recog- 
nised leader of the whole party, but only a recognised 
leader of the Opposition ranks in the House of Commons. 
When Mr. Gladstone retired from the leadership in 1874 
it was necessary to put some one in his place in the House of 
Commons, and Lord Hartington was chosen for that purpose ; 
but it was not necessary to find a leader for the whole party, 


vacant for six years till Mr. Gladstone came back to, power in 
1880. .Sir Henry also regarded England’s unpopularity in 
Europe as due to the want of straightforwardness of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy in buying theSuez Canal sharesand taking 
Cyprus from the Turks,—which perhaps might have been an 
explanation but that it was not till long after both those little 
adventures that the great unpopularity of England became 
evident. For our own partwe attributeit much more to England’s 
comparative safety in a time of general distrust and danger, 
than to any little diplomatic intrigues of Lord Beaconsfield’s. 
Looking at Prince Bismarck’s recent revelations we think we 
may regard even the gain of Cyprus as a comparatively very 
harmless and innocent proceeding. 


The moderate Liberals are condoling with their followers 
on the resignation of Lord Rosebery, and encouraging them 
not to be “afraid with any amazement ;” but they evidently do 
not care to conceal their low spirits. Mr. S. Whitbread at 
Bedford on Wednesday told the Liberals that what they 
wanted was not so much a new leader as new followers, and 
that they ought to begin at the bottom, gather in all possible re- 
cruits, and set their house in order. And Lord Ripon, speak- 
ing at Darlington on the same day, said that the resignation of 
Lord Rosebery had produced no dismay, and that it was not 
the Liberal programme which had been in fault, but the bad use 
made of it. The Liberals, he thought, had made many serious 
mistakes. No doubt; but the worst mistake of all was the 
attempt to unloose Ireland fromthe Union. That, however, is 
not a mistake which Lord Ripon will admit. 


Mr. Walter Long, the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, spoke at Wantage on Wednesday on what the 
Government had done for agriculture. He pointed out that 
they had done something to render the carriage of agricultural 
products cheaper and easier by promoting the construction of 
light railways; that they had averted the danger of bringing 
disease to English cattle, by prohibiting the importation 
of cattle and turning the import into one of dead meat,—a 
change which it was said would raise the price of meat, 
whereas the price of meat had fallen slightly since the Act 
was passed,—and had diminished the relatively heavy pressure 
of the rates on English agriculture. He did not deny that the 
relief would be greatest where the rents were highest, and 
least where the rents had fallen most, but they had to 
choose between not relieving agriculture at all and relieving 
it most where there had been least disaster; and as for the 
assertion that the landlord would get all the benefit of the 
relief, it was obvious that whether the landlord or the farmer or 
the labourer profited most by the Act, the relief would in each 
of the three cases leave the class relieved in a better position 
to improve the land he was engaged in tilling, and to stimulate 
the declining industry in which he was engaged. The speech was 
a very sensible one, and did not, as has been alleged, surrender 
the case for the Agricultural Rating Act at all. How does 
it follow from admitting that because relief is not at its 
highest point where it is most wanted,—a very difficult thing 
to compass,—relief is of no use at all P 


Mr. Waugh has won his battle for the children whom their 
elders oppress and torment. At the annual congress of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, held on 
Thursday at the Colston Hall, Bristol, it was announced that 
the income of the Society had increased from £3,789 in the 
first year of its existence, namely, 1889, when it dealt with 
737 cases of cruelty and possessed 10 inspectors, to £66,975 
in 1895-6, when it dealt with 20,739 cases of cruelty to children, 
and had 137 inspectors. Even so, as the Duke of Abercorn, 
who was in the chair, remarked, the Society might do a good 
deal more if it could but get the means, and it is to be hoped 
that its income will go on increasing till it can deal with all 
cases of cruelty which, under its temperate and wise managers, 
it is deemed advisable to take action on. Mr. A. O’Connor, 
M.P., pointed out that in relation to illegitimate children there 
is still very great room for increased exertion. Every year 
fifty thousand such children are born in England, and the 
mortality amongst them is five times as great as amongst 
legitimate children. Mr. Waugh has been one of the truest 
and noblest philanthropists of our day. 
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and in fact none was chosen, the general leadership remaining 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTION. 


E underrated the strength of the conservative forces 
in the Union. We never doubted that Mr. 
McKinley would prevail in the electoral contest, but we 
believed, as we know some of the ablest Americans also 
believed, that his opponent would reach more nearly to 
the goal. Mr. Bryan, after a struggle in which he dis- 
played, to our mind, little mental power, but extraordinary 
energy and some insight into the real grievances of his 
countrymen, has been defeated by a majority of more than 
a million. He has captured an area equal to more than 
half the United States, and nearly as many separate States 
as his rival, the probable figures being 21 States for him, 
and 24 for Mr. McKinley; but he has made nothing like 
the same impression upon the great body of the people, and 
“the strength of Kings is in the men who gather round 
the throne.” The masses of the East, of the Middle 
States, of the North-West, and of the Mid-West, who con- 
stitute the strength of the Republic and secure its 
material prosperity, woke up at last to a sense of the mag- 
nitude of the issue, discerned that the future of their 
country was at stake, appreciated the argument that to 
pay in silver was dishonest, and once aroused did their 
duty at the polls as in 1861-65 they did it with the rifle. 
They crushed Mr. Bryan, as the Americans put it, under 
a “snowfall” of votes. The artisans of the factories, the 
farmers of country districts, the multitudes of the great 
cities, every class which had been considered “ doubtful,” 
supported Mr. McKinley, and he will receive probably 
270 votes out of the 447 which now make up the 
total number of electors who, though originally expected 
to deliberate, now vote with the automatic pre- 
cision of English Cathedral Chapters when the Queen 
invites them to choose freely her nominee. There was 
an amount of lying after the election which is almost 
inexplicable, unless the local reporters were paid by stock- 
jobbers; but the broad result is what we have indicated, 
and it is thoroughly creditable to the sound sense and 
strong eharacter of the American people. Capital, when 
employed as a weapon, as it now is in the States, un- 
doubtedly needs restraints; but Mr. Bryan’s proposals 
about silver were confiscatory, and his followers’ grand 
idea, that wealth is always swindling poverty, is an 
absurd illusion. A greater approach to economic equality 
must be secured by other means than force and fraud, and 
the American people are right in deciding that until 
those means are discovered they will bear with the ills 
they have rather than, by a wild attempt to remedy 
them, destroy credit, degrade morality, and throw the 
industry of a continent into hopeless confusion. We 
doubt if a vote was ever given that was better cal- 
culated to dispel, or at least diminish, the fears of 
those who, while they do not question that Demos, 
the new Sovereign, is well intentioned, are full of alarm 
as to both his knowledge and his wisdom. The democracy 
has acted just as a wise committee of English Whigs 
would have acted,—that is, it has accepted a Government 
in many respects objectionable, because it can be relied on 
not to ruin commerce by tampering with the currency, and 
not to demoralise the people by plundering property in 
order to distribute the spoil among them as prize of war. 
None of the problems which agitate the Union are solved 
by the election—indeed one problem, that of the wisest 
tariff, is probably made more hopeless—but the American 
people has refused to solve them by legalised violence, and 
that is much. 

The refusal, too, is, we imagine, definite, at least for 
this generation. Desperate efforts will still be made to 
rehabilitate silver, popular war will be waged, and will, 
we hope, be successful, against Trusts—that is, monopolies 
—and it is of course most depressing that Mr. Bryan’s 
proposals should have seemed endurable to some five 
millions of electors. But it is more than probable that 
the solid block of his electors were not attracted half so 
much by his ideas as by the fact that they could not bear 
to desert, and in practice extinguish, the old Democratic 
party, with its devotion to “State Rights,” “Taxation 
for Revenue,” and the dogma of laissez-faire. This 


we believe it was the case also to an immense ex. 
tent with the minority everywhere. As “ Populism,” to 
put it briefly, has diminished instead of increasin 
the strength of the Democratic party, which at the 
last election seated its candidate, they will, we con. 
ceive, throw it overboard, fall back upon the old ideas. 
which have roots in their history, and leave the economic 
question to be settled slowly, as in England, without. 
national upheavals. This is the more probable because. 
individualism is in the very blood of the Teutonic section 
of the American people, still by far the largest, and if this. 
is true the election may prove quite as important as Mr. 
McKinley’s mouthpieces and agents are now claiming, 
The pivot of the strife will be changed, and round any 
other pivot Americans can contend without menacing the 
unity or existence of their country at every blow. Social 
war is like religious war; it enters every household and 
has on society a more shattering effect than even tho 
sectional war, in which complete conquest or complete. 
submission may still in the end be attained. The idea 
that such a struggle as that of this week must leave dis. 
astrous effects behind it, is, of course, more or less true; 
but they will not be half as severe as they would have 
been if every Bryanite had voted as an insurgent against 
existing institutions. Millions, we believe, judging fronr 
the sectional aspect which the struggle assumed, voted 
not as Bryanites but as Democrats, and dreaded negro 
ascendency in their States much more than they eared 
either about silver or about Trusts. 


The Americans are expecting a grand rush of prosperity, 
or as they phrase it, a “ boom in business,” as a result of 
the election, and their feeling is reflected over here; but 
they are, we think, a little over-sanguine. The election, it 
is true, rids them of one cause of disturbance. The curse 
of Elective Monarchy—and their system is Elective 
Monarchy modified by Federalism—is the immense dis- 
turbance which ensues on every vacancy in the throne, 
and this time the disturbance has been intensified by fears 
of a social uprising; but except a restoration of con- 
fidence, what has occurred that should create prosperity ? 
The difficulties of the Treasury remain what they were. 
The huge load of silver in the Washington vaults will 
still be unsaleable. The laws will still make the Finance 
Minister of the Union guardian of the gold reserve, and 
therefore the mark at whom every one who wants gold in 
quantities must aim his bow. The evil influence of 
Protection will still press upon everybody who buys 
anything except corn, and will still enable every 
“combination” and “ring” to secure monopolies of 
necessary articles, to fix prices at their own discretion, 
and to ruin all competitors who refuse to yield. Mr. 
McKinley himself wishes to push Protection further, 
and having been supported by the capitalists, his 
advisers will neither attack the Trusts nor venture to 
modify the National Bank system. The railway kings 
will suck up much of the advance in corn, and the great 
millionaires, secure from popular enmity for five years, 
will devise new and successful schemes for taking the 
cream off every industrious man’s milk, The shadow 
of a Spanish war will be, if anything, deepened, and 
there will be an increase in all national expenditure, 
first, because the Republicans are pledged to the lip to 
the nine hundred thousand pensioners, and secondly, 
because when one wants to raise tariffs an over-full 
Treasury is a party nuisance. Great, no doubt, is the 
power of credit, which has been partially restored ; but 
after all, you cannot get more hay than there is grass 
in the field, and where, apart from the great danger 
averted, is the irrigating power in this election? Is 
will hardly be found in Mr. McKinley’s wisdom. The 
people of the United States have twice elected a grand 
man, Washington and Lincoln, and once a man of great 
though destructive ability, Jefferson, but like Switzer- 
land and like France, their usual elective chiefs 
have been men with average brains, average character, 
and deficient originality. Mr. McKinley is certainly, 
by the testimony of his admirers, no exception to 
that rule, and though there are strong men behind the 
throne, the wirepuller who can construct has yet to be 
discovered. America has been rescued from a catastrophe 
by the sense and conservatism of her people, but these 
qualities, admirable as they are, will not secure sudden 





was undoubtedly the case in the South, which fur- 
nishes the territorial mass of Mr. 


Bryan’s map, and 


bursts of prosp-):ty. Mr. McKinley will be at the White 
House, but the corn will grow no quicker, the taxes will 
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be no lighter, and the capitalist will seek no lower interest 
pecause Mr. Cleveland quits that much-desired place of 


lodging. 





LIBERAL FAINTHEARTEDNESS. 


GENERAL dullness and even melancholy is evidently 
creeping over the Gladstonian party. No doubt, 
as we have formerly maintained, this is in great part due 
to Mr. Gladstone having forced the pace too much by 
insisting on applying the constitutional doctrines which 
are appropriate to nations, to fragments of nations, 
and thereby lowering the national sense of self-esteem. 
The consequence was a gigantic effort which utterly 
failed. And as a burnt child dreads the fire, so a 
Jenationalised party dreads the process by which it has 
been forced into an anti-national policy. It is no new 
thing for a democratic policy to come into rude collision 
with the pride of a nation in its integrity, and to be 
shattered by the shock. It happened in the United States 
when the South tried to build up slavery on Home-rule, 
and it has just happened there again at the present 
moment when Mr. Bryan attempted to build up the pros- 
rity of the silver States on a policy that discredits the 
good faith of the Republic as a whole. The Gladstonian 
party in the United Kingdom is suffering under the very 
same moral calamity. It has attempted to transform 
a strong nation into a weak federation, and it has 
failed, and the shame of the failure has destroyed its 
courage and sent a thri!l of languor and disappoint- 
ment through every nerve. It is obvious that the 
so-called Liberals are out of heart. Some of the old 
chiefs have shown their reluctance to fight, and their 
wish to retire from the fray. In East Bradford the 
Gladstonians can only get a respectable municipal sort of 
politician to represent their cause, and even he comes 
forward without any great hope. It is a very uphill 
battle to fight when a party that has had a great 
national fame and has achieved great national feats, comes 
forward to plead for a purely municipal policy, and to ask 
its members to lower the national standard till it is hardly 
more than half-mast high. 

The truth is that there always comes a time when the 
triumph of what are called popular causes leads to a certain 
smallness and pettiness in popular demands. And this 
defeats itself and extinguishes the glow at the heart of a 
popular policy. In England both parties have now become 
popular parties, and the issue between them is no longer the 
issue between self-government and class-government, but 
the issue between a self-government which concerns itself 
chiefly with petty rights exercised on a small scale, and self- 
government exercised ia the name of a powerful nation. 
The American Democrats long ago took up State 
Rights as their leading principle, and State Rights 
have more than once led them into national discredit. 
Now the same catastrophe is coming on English Liberals. 
They have identified themselves with municipal cries which 
merge the nation in those pettier units that, taken together, 
constitute it, and the result is that they have given a 
stimulus to Conservatism such as the Conservatives them- 
selves, without the aid of this blunder on the part of the 
Gladstonian party, could never have achieved. Unionism 
has grown out of Conservatism, and Unionism has satisfied 
many of the higher instincts expressed by the words 
“Liberty ” and “ Liberals,” after a fashion which would 
have been impossible had not the popular party pushed 
their popular doctrines into suicidal extravagance. It is 
not only Home-rule which has ruined the Liberals, though 
Home-rule has had more to do with it than any other 
policy. But with Home-rule there has very naturally come 
an eagerness to cripple the national policy which resists 
Home-rule, by belittling the historic pride of the nation, 
by crying out against large navies and expensive armies, 
by snubbing Colonial aspirations, and by pressing petty 
economies, premature grudges against royalty and aris- 
tocracy, and, indeed, against all kinds of personal distinc- 
tion, and so striking at the heart of all national symbolism 
and rendering it nearly impossible to express honourable 
patriotism in an effective form. It is very natural that 
patriotic feeling should sometimes betray the national 
party into the vulgarities of what has been called 
Jingoism. And it is equally natural that the municipal 
view of popular rights should often betray the Liberal 
party into violent reaction against this vulgar Jingoism, 
and. indeed, against all ostentatious craving for external 


recognition. But true Liberalism will endeavour to hit 
the mean between these opposite tendencies of popular 
feeling, and to give all reasonable verge to the desire for 
popular institutions on a small as well as a large scale, 
without striking at the very root of national spirit and 
national dignity. 

What has injured the prospects of the Liberal party even 
as much perhaps as its extravagant municipalism is the 
loss of the great leader who had imbibed a good deal of 
the largeness of the older Liberal traditions, in spite of 
the extravagant lengths to which he pushed his sympathy 
with municipal liberties. Mr. Gladstone had at least 
his own conception of what the honour of the nation 
required. He insisted on keeping his pledges to Greece, 
and on compelling the Turks to give up Thessaly to 
them as the Berlin Treaty required. He took a very strong 
line against Russia when he thought that she was dealing 
unfairly with us as to the Afghan boundary, and he put 
down the resistance to our Egyptian protectorate with a 
strong hand. But this traditional sympathy with the 
national feeling, which he had perhaps imbibed as an old 
colleague of Lord Palmerston’s, has not descended upon 
his successors in the leadership of the Liberal party. 
Lord Rosebery, as we all know, has got a sort of panic 
upon him lest England should be attacked by a great 
combination of powerful European States, and holds that 
caution,—even ostentatious caution,—is the paramount 
duty of English statesmen in the present crisis of affairs. 
He has not the faintest sympathy with Mr. Gladstone’s 
optimistic view of the vast power of the English Navy, 
and all but reproaches himself for having lent his sanction 
to that increase of England’s Colonial possessions in 
Africa which has so greatly enhanced both the jealousy 
of her felt by the other Powers, and the difficulty 
of defending our Colonial possessions if they should 
be attacked by a Great Power. Then Sir William 
Harcourt, though he has not thus trumpeted his fears 
to the world after the fashion of a nervous leader 
of a great herd of elephants, is well known to incline in 
theory to the Little England party. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could be persuaded to consent tc 
the building of the East African Railway, and it is always 
said that it took all the energy of Lord Spencer to over- 
come Sir William Harcourt’s objection to that large 
expansion of the Navy to which at last he reluctantly 
consented. Then everybody knows that Mr. John Morley 
has exerted his influence in the same direction, and that 
in relation to the Egyptian policy of the Government he 
has always been in favour of attenuating our responsibility 
to the utmost, and is vehemently opposed to the advance on 
Dongola. From one cause or another,—chiefly, we imagine, 
from the natural consequence that a disintegrating policy 
at home has necessarily become a retiring policy abroad,— 
the Liberal leaders have all been more or less identi- 
fied with the Radical policy of economising to the 
utmost the use of our resources for the purpose of extend- 
ing the Empire, and are inclined even to contract it 
within narrower limits. That has naturally alienated a 
considerable number of the greater constituencies which 
feel more and more the necessity of finding room for that 
overspill of our great population which can no longer find 
full employment at home, and we have no doubt that 
a good part of the unpopularity of the Radical party 
has been due to this feeling that the desire of the 
Radical leaders to belittle England really implies a 
much greater suffocation of the energies of our race, 
than it implies increase in our immediate resources for 
paying our way. The Radical party have not only failed 
in their great venture, but that venture has very naturally 
induced them to contract their ventures in other directions, 
and the consequence has been to identify the party not 
only with a diminution of the strength of the central 
Government, but with a reluctance to enter upon larger 
responsibilities abroad. What the Radicals need is first 
to rid themselves of the Home-rule stone round their neck, 
and next to produce a leader who can stimulate the 
energies and hopes of what is at present a languid and 
almost inert school of political conviction. 





THE ARMENIAN POLICY OF FRANCE. 
HE long speech on Armenia which M. Hanotaux read’ 








to the French Chamber on Tuesday is very depressing 
to all who care either for humanity or for the future of 
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Eastern Europe; but it does, in however unsatisfactory a 
way, to ‘a certain extent clear up the situation. M. 
Hanotaux is most reticent as to details, but he does admit 
that somewhat precise arrangements were made with the 
Ozar while he was in Paris, and as‘ the Czar had already 
conferred with Lord Salisbury, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the arrangements have the provisional sanction of 
the three great Powers. It is implied also throughout the 
ispeech, though it is nowhere explicitly asserted, that the 
other three Powers either approve or will not oppose, and 
that the executive machinery will be the “Concert of 
Europe,”: acting through a conclave of Ambassadors in 
Constantinople itself. That conclave will not, it is settled, 
either seek or permit any partition of Turkey, which is to 
be maintained as an unbroken dominion “from Persia to 
the valley of the Nile.” Nor will it allow any substantial 
alteration in the treaties already existing, such, for 
instance, as those which forbid the free navigation of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to men-of-war. There is, 
moreover, to be no direct control exercised over Turkish 
administration, and no kind of condominium, which, indeed, 
M. Hanotaux, possibly with certain plans for Egypt in the 
back of his mind, characterises as ‘the most precarious 
and dangerous of expedients.” The instrument of govern- 
ment is still to be the Sultan, who, if he chooses to 
modify his methods, may stil] reign the absolute master 
and taxgatherer of his subjects, of one half of whom 
he is recognised, even in M. Hanotaux’s speech, as the 
merciless enemy. The conclave is, however, to point out 
to him that the source of all troubles is the bad manage- 
ment of his affairs, “ political, financial, and adminis- 
trative.” It will indicate to him certain means of putting 
that management into order—probably the restoration of 
power to decent Ministers, or a competent Grand Vizier 
—and it will insist that he shall carry out certain reforms, 
pointing out to him that in those reforms, which will not 
be local, but universal, lies ‘“‘the only path of safety.” 
This plan, as thus explained, was attacked only by 
M. Jaurés, the Socialist orator, who denounced it as 
“‘ making France an accomplice in the,massacres.” It was 
endorsed by the Deputies by a vote of 402 to 90, and it 
may therefore be considered the accepted policy of France. 

We need not say that to us it seems a most unsatis- 
factory policy. In the first place, to speak plainly, it 
leaves the Sultan himself unpunished for the most 
grievous offence against humanity and civilisation which 
has been committed in modern times. That offence 
was nothing less than the slaughter, under circum- 
stances of the most atrocious cruelty, of at least 
a hundred thousand Christians, men, women, and 
children; who had never rebelled, who had been guilty 
of no crime, who at the worst were only suspected of 
detesting in their hearts a régime which is proved by the 
very massacres to be worthy of their detestation. That 
immense crime is by this arrangement condoned, the 
Sultan remaining not only master within his Empire, but 
the object of all diplomatic respect, and a necessary 
factor in every future effort to improve the condition of 
his territories. Moreover, he is allowed to an enormous 
extent a free hand for the future, for the very plan itself 
will tell him how safe he is, how reluctant, if only he will 
give plausible promises, Europe is to interfere. He must 
not, it is true, verbally set the Powers at defiance, because 
if he does one of them may be irritated into action; but 
if he quietly hints to the mob at Broussa that there really 
are too many Armenians about, and the race is conse- 
quently extirpated there, he will only be in the position 
in whieh he is now, that of a man who has misused his 
powers to gratify a thirst for blood, but who is so rich 
that until the succession to his heritage is settled, the 
Magistrates cannot bear to interfere. In the second 
place, no guarantee is given to the Christians that they 
shall not endure all the suffering a malignant and 
absolute Sovereign can inflict short of being executed 
in batches, shall not, for example, be arrested in 
crowds, tortured in prison, deprived of all property, 
and forced to see their women violated or insulted 
by every irregular soldier who may happen to desire 
them. If these things deserve no vengeance now, why 
should they deserve it hereafter? If it is too incon- 
venient to punish them in 1896, why will it be convenient 
in 1900? The plan assumes, even as regards the future, 
that the Sultan can himself be reformed; but where is 
the evidence of that, or even the probability that a man 





who is to be rewarded by impunity for the misdoing he 
loves, will abjure such misdoing because he is assured 
that it will if repeated bring on him a torrent of good 
advice? Why should he mind the advice if his position ig 
still to be left to him intact? Do the Powers hope that 
the Abd-ul-Hamid whom they have known in Bulgaria ag 
well as Armenia will be shocked into humanity by finding 
that a parcel of infidels regard him as a monster, but 
fearing the result of the division of his property will 
remain satisfied with that pious opinion ? ‘ 

But, it is said, behind the advice will come a distinct 
threat of deposition. Very good, if it is so, the deposition 
of the Sultan being the next best expedient to the partition 
of Turkey; but. where is the evidence that such an “ ex. 
treme resolution,” as it is called on the Continent, hag 
been taken, or if it has been taken, will be acted on? The 
Sultan cannot be dethroned until the Fleets have entered 
the Bosphorus, and if that entrance would to-day be go 
terrible an event, why will it not be terrible when a few 
more Armenians are dead? People talk as if the 
Ambassadors could blow away the Sultan with the wind 
of their mouths, but he would fight for his throne in his 
way, that is, by massacres, just as energetically as he 
would fight for Turkey. We may be perfectly sure that 
two at least of the Sovereigns will be reluctant to hold a 
legitimate ruler personally responsible for his acts, and if 
they are reluctant how is the threat, which no official 
person utters, to be invested with such controlling power ? 
The Sultan, no doubt, will for a moment be alarmed 
and make promises by the score; but he recovers himself 
from those spasms of humanity in a few hours, and in a 
few days he will believe that the jealousies of the Powers 
which prevent them from making an end of Turkey will 
also prevent their making an end of him. Suppose he 
applies his policy of removing inconvenient races to his 
own family, and remains, as so many of his ancestors did, 
except for his own children, the last of the race of Othman. 
Are the Powers to depose the dynasty us well as the 
individual, and yet not excite the international jealousies 
of which they stand in such dread ? 

So far as we van see, if M Hanotaux describes the situa- 
tion correctly, Europe 1s tc look on at Constantinople as a 
schoolmaster looks on at a barring out, with the deepest 
of frowns on his brow, but with a clear impression that the 
punishment of a whole school is difficult, and that he 
has his own future income to remember. All that has 
been positively gained by recent negotiations is that the 
Powers are not quarrelling—which, of course, is something 
—that they will remonstrate in threatening terms if more 
massacres occur, but not if the method adopted is that of 
wholesale arrests, and that they may if a revolution 
occurs within Turkey itself, which is probable if money to 
pay the troops cannot speedily be obtained, look on with- 
out interference. If that revolution, however, produces 
civil war, they must interfere, and the total result of their 
plan, therefore, is continued expectancy, without retribution 
for the past or security for the future. Even M. Hano- 
taux admits that the ultimate causes of the evil will not 
have been affected. The gangrene, as Lord Salisbury 
described it, will still exist in the body corporate of 
Europe, waiting either for the surgeon who will cut it 
out—an impossibility without bloodshedding—or for the 
death which sooner or later all such gangrenes must 
produce. Diplomacy has perhaps postponed a war; it 
has obviously not even thought of a plan by which that 
war, which so far from being inevitable is absolutely 
needless, might be permanently prevented, 





THE APPROACHING FAMINE IN INDIA. 


oe must be terrible work sometimes to be responsible 

for an Empire; the pleasant events, which are not 
unfrequent, do the Government so little good, while the 
calamities tax its energies and its resources so very sharply. 
We greatly fear that one of the latter kind of events is at 
hand, which could not have been averted, but which will 
inflict on all who are responsible great toil, great expendi- 
ture of energy, and great mental suffering. It is impossible 
to read the long telegram of this week from the Viceroy 
without perceiving that Lord Elgin and his advisers appre- 
hend that a grave disaster is impending over India. The 
autumn rains have not fallen in adequate quantity, and 
over an enormous area of the continent there is a prospect 
of severe distress, amounting, we fear, in thousands upon 
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thousands of the remoter villages to positive famine. 
Even if the story of actual deaths from hunger in Central 
India is ill-founded, the Government would not have re- 
mitted @ million sterling of revenue in one region alone 
without most serious cause, nor would Lord Elgin have 
reported that the people were already eating the millet of 
this autumn, which in ordinary times would be the store 
for 1897. The area of the distress is perfectly frightful. 
Half the population of the North-West is admitted to be 
affected, and it is evident from the prices that the failure 
of new supply reaches also deep into the Punjab. There 
ig fear of distress in great part of the Central Provinces ; 
the general prospects are gloomy in Northern Bengal, 
that is, practically throughout Behar; “anxiety is 
felt” in five counties of Bombay, as well as along 
the whole Western coast; in the great province 
of Berar relief will be wanted “almost everywhere ;” 
Madras is “ uneasy ” about the Northern Circars and the 
Deccan; there is trouble, though not severe, in Northern 
Burmah; while “distress is anticipated through” Hydra- 
bad, the greatest of native principalities, together with 
Qwalior, Bhurtpore, Dholpore, Jeysulmere, Bikaneer, Tonk, 
and Bundelcund. To put the facts in European form, 
a distress is expected which will probably for many 
weeks become famine in ten or twelve regions, many of 
them as large as the greater European kingdoms, and 
thronged through parts of their extent by vast masses of 
industrious population. Those affected by the distress 
cannot be fewer than ninety millions, and though the 
majority of that vast number have resources—among 
them great buried stores of grain which are only opened 
in emergencies—there is everywhere in India a residuum 
which lives only from hand to mouth, and which in the 
necessary absence of Poor-laws is, when a drought arrives, 
wholly incapable of avoiding from its usual means the 
extremities of hunger. These are minute cottiers, who 
save and store nothing; landless labourers, who are not in 
India the substance of the rural population but its 
hodmen; the poorer artisans; the immense crowd of 
the incompetents who never earn but half a living, 
who “eat,” as they say, “only once a day;” and 
another crowd lower still, whose means of existence is a 
standing puzzle even to Magistrates and Collectors, and 
who in reality are all “sorners,” as our old statutes called 
them, living in various ways like parasites upon the 
healthier sections of the population. And there is that 
vaster crowd than all, the women and children whom these 
clases support, and who, poor as they all are, are just as 
numerous and just as regularly supported as the women 
and children of the respectable villagers and townsfolk. 
The native Governments, though they were never indis- 
posed, as we read the history of India before the white 
conquest, to save the true peasantry even by heavy 
sacrifices of revenue and great commissariat efforts, used 
to leave these feebler classes “‘ to the mercy of Allah,” and 
it was through their occasional total destruction that the 
vast reductions of population which are recorded by 
tradition were effected. 


The Government of India can, of course, make no such 
distinctions ; indeed, its agents would acknowledge a 
greater responsibility to the feeble than to the usually 
comfortable, and the task before it will, therefore, try 
both its officers and the Treasury to the utmost, all the 
More perhaps because they can hope at most for an im- 
perfect and disappointing measure of success. If the 
whole of the distressed could be drawn to the “relief 
works”—extemporised villages of mat huts in which the 
half. starved crouch and do or do not a certain 
moderate stint of labour on earthworks—the work would 
be easier, for, although there would be considerable 
mortality, especially among the aged and the women and 
children, from exposure, crowding, and insanitary con- 
ditions, death by hunger could be, and would be, alto- 
gether prevented; but this device can never work with 
complete effect. There will always be a heavy percentage 
who cannot, or will not, resort to the relief works, and to 
telieve the remainder in their villages would overtask the 
greatest of English contractors. The difficulty of actually 
getting supplies to certain great centres will, we presume, 

nearly or quite overcome, the Government and the pri- 
vate dealers purchasing wheat and rice—willet, we fear, will 
soon be unattainable—all over the world, and transmitting 
it from the ports by the new railways. These centres, 


the railways, as the Government remark witha singular 
choice of words, “ diffusing the distress,”—that-is, empty- 
ing one district, as fast as it can be filled, for the benefit of 
another. But all India does not.lie along railways, and the 
difficulty of conveying food to the true interior in ox-carts - 
or by boats is almost incredible. The distances are like the 
distance between London and Leeds; there are no light 
railways, few roads, no vehicles which can move quickly, 
and a demand on a scale which even to’ the greatest 
commissariat officers would seem gigantic. Very few 
people really know what it means to convey food through 
a country outside the beneficent reign of »MacAdam, in 
ox-carts, to a hundred thousand people scattered through 
two thousand villages, the people themselves being weak 
to faintness, and in many respects as helpless, or rather 
as foolish, as if they were children. It is necessary to 
organise as if for a campaign, and a campaign in ten or 
twelve provinces is a horrid business, more especially as 
the Government is bound by its duty to the taxpayer, for 
whom it is trustee, to see that there is no fraud, no com- 
bination to make it pay exorbitant prices, and, above all, 
no waste. In the midst of such a calamity it could in 
England find distributors in myriads who could be as 
implicitly trusted both for honesty and energy as the 
clergy, and who would all the while be as rigid as relieving 
officers; but in India it has to be careful to pick its 
native agency, to keep accounts, and to believe nothing 
until it has been corroborated. Even then it is sometimes 
baffled, partly by the permanent difficulty of India, the 
vastness of the scale on which everything happens, partly 
by the sense of inchoate despair which that vastness 
implants in all except the very few natures: which if they 
had to fight an earthquake would derive fresh energy from 
every successive shock. ues 

While we fully acknowledge the greatness of the calamity 
and the weight of the task which will in consequence fall 
upon all concerned in preventing or mitigating famine, 
we would earnestly entreat the humane classes in England, 
who may for the next ten weeks be tortured by accounts 
growing ever blacker and more gloomy, to remember the 
necessity of keeping their heads. The Government of 
India, taught by long and painful experience, knows 
exactly what can be done, and there is no chance what- 
ever that with England looking on it will fail in any way 
to do it. That sacrifice of a million in one region shows 
the scale upon which it thinks it must deal with the 
calamity, and there is no relic left anywhere of the old idea 
that Government can no more be answerable for deaths 
by hunger than for deaths by cholera or malarious fever. 
Lord Elgin, though not one of the great Governors- 
General, is patient, hard-working, and pitiful, and dis- 
posed to rely upon the great experience possessed 
by many of those immediately around him. This 
is, moreover, his own first great opportunity, and we 
may be sure that he will not fail in imparting the 
necessary stimulus to his subordinates. No one in 
India thinks the people should be deserted, and the 
officials will work as they work during a campaign. 
It is above all things necessary to remember that in such 
a country deaths cannot be wholly prevented, that such 
deaths should be divided by ten to make them true equiva- 
lents of European statistics, and that thé true mission 
of Government is not to perform impossibilities, or to 
lower the ordinary average of mortality, but to reduce 
the disaster to the smallest possible limits which can be 
secured by human energy. We do not wholly prevent 
deaths from starvation even in London, and India 
possesses ten times the population of England, with, 
perhaps, a tenth of its wealth, and a fiftieth of its 
machinery for dealing with a widely diffused calamity. 
If every official exerts himself to the utmost, as he is 
sure to do, the rest must be left, whether we like it or 
not, to the Providence which in China and Russia permits 
famines before which even “severe distress for food” overa 
third of India will produce results comparatively insignifi- 
cant. We doubt as yet the necessity for a subscription, 
which will impoverish at once every local charity, but 
if one is raised let it be upon the scale of a South African 
adventure. 


THE UNIONISTS AND THE CHURCH. 


HE National Review, in an article signed “ Layman,” 
makes an indignant attack on the Government for its 








Owever, will be depleted with extraordinary rapidity, 


neglect of the Church during the last Session. Churches, 
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whether Established or not Esta»lished, are very apt, we 
think, to expect rather too much from the Government to 
which they give their aid. In 1874 it was supposed to be 
the injured Nonconformist conscience which turned the 
election against Mr. Gladstone on account of the aid lent 
by his Government to Mr. Forster’s Education Bill, which 
the Nonconformists disliked. And now the “ Layman” who 
states the case against the present Government, threatens 
Ministers with the consequences of the supposed ingrati- 
tude with which it has treated a party which did so much for 
the great Unionist victory of last year. We are not going to 
deny that.it would have been well if the Government had 
more carefully ascertained the attitude of the Churchmen 
of the country, especially in Lancashire and the North, 
towards the chief provisions of their Education Bill before 
introducing it. There is no doubt that it was the great 
division of feeling amongst the Church party on some of 
its provisions, especially as to the adequacy of the grant 
for voluntary schools, and the feeling of the County 
Councils as to the proposal to place the administra- 
tive policy of the education of the country in their 
hands, that wrecked the Bill. But, on the other hand, 
there is nothing more difficult than to consult ade- 
quately the supporters of any Government on the policy of 
a new measure before that measure is introduced. If only 
a few of the supporters of the Government are taken into 
council, it may be that a far more fatal mistake will be 
made than by consulting none of them. There is then a 
general resentment amongst those who have not been con- 
sulted that their friends were sounded and that they were 
not sounded on the subject. And, on the other hand, if 
opinions are taken far and wide any Minister who has 
charge of the Bill is apt to be driven nearly mad by the 
wide divergencies of the opinions expressed and the con- 
fusion of voices with which he is bewildered. An Adminis- 
tration short of time,—and almost all Administrations are 
short of time,—can hardly go through such an experience 
without losing more by the Babel of voices with which they 
are assailed than they gain by it, and we can well excuse the 
Duke of Devonshire and Sir John Gorst if they thought 
it safer to trust to their own instincts on the subject, and 
not to go about touting for opinions among the Church 
party. No doubt they came to grief in great measure 
because they had offended some of the most in- 
fluential members of the Church party. But we feel the 
greatest possible doubt whether they would not have 
come to still greater grief if they had previously consulted 
their most influential supporters far and wide on the 
policy of their measure. The truth is that the opinions 
formed on a measure even by the shrewdest men before 
the question has been really discussed in the public Press, 
and the opinions formed on it by the very same persons 
after such a discussion, are apt to be widely different. It 
is not till opinion has reached a certain organised stage 
that the shrewdest men really know their own minds. Mr. 
Forster’s original Education Bill wi 4+ through the most 
critical changes in the House of Commons before it passed, 
and the time needed for such great transformations in 
1870 and the time needed for them in 1896 is a totally 
different affair. What could be done in a single Session 
in 1870 cannot be done in less than two, at least, in these 
latter days. In the last quarter of a century, in spite 
of all the new rules and Standing Orders, the pace has 
become much slower, and it is simply impossible to mould 
a measure loaded with a great deal of detail into shape 
now, in the same time in which it could have been done a 
generation ago. We hold, therefore, that so far as the 
complaints against the Government for not learning 
better the views of their own supporters on the Education 
Bill are concerned, the complaints of these supporters 
are greatly exaggerated. 

Of course it is a different question whether the 
Government might not have spared time to carry the 
Benefices Bill in spite of the general wish which had 
been expressed that Parliament should be prorogued 
about the middle of August. It is quite true that 
the Bill was not very complicated, and that the whole 
Bench of Bishops had expressed their earnest wish 
for such a Bill, and, further, that but a very few extra 
days might have been sufficient to carry it over the cavils 
of the Radical party. But then, again, it would be very 
hard to show that there was any great urgency in 
the matter. It is perhaps doubtful whether any case 
would have arisen in the year for which its passing has 








been delayed, to which that measure would sa: 
And Ministers must take into account, when en ebiind 
their supporters for an inconvenient extension of th 

Session, whether there is or is not any such urgency for the 
proposed legislation that a year’s delay would make an 
material difference to the Church which it ig proposed nd 
relieve of embarrassment by passing it. After all, even 
earnest Churchmen should in dealing with such questions 
as these be men of the world as well as Churchmen and 
we are afraid that there are a good many members of the 
Church party who are too “earnest” by half to be able 
to say with St. Paul that they would be all things to 
all men in order to gain some. If the Government have 
not seemed as grateful as they ought to have been for 
the support which the Church gave them at the General 
Election, it must nevertheless be admitted that the Church 
party has but very little sympathy with the practical diff. 
culties of an Administration, and is apt to be exacting. 

It is to be feared that if both Ministers and Churchmen 
are not very reasonable and circumspect, the same sore 
feelings are likely to be excited again next Session by the 
controversy between State-aid and Rate-aid. The Church 
party are quite eager for rate-aid, and very naturally eager 
for it; but they cannot agree on the mode in which they 
desire it. It is certain that they will not allow any 
interference with the Church schools in the shape of 
managers elected by the ratepayers, and in that we believe 
they are right. And it is also certain that they will not give 
up the right of choosing their own teachers, and in that, 
again, we believe they are right. But if they are right on 
both points, we do not see how they are to avoid pro- 
voking the outcry which is sure to arise against asking 
a local authority to vote them funds which are very likely 
to be all expended on teachers of one denomination alone, 
without admitting to a share in their patronage equally 
well qualified teachers from amongst other religious sects, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has strongly expressed his opinion 
that under such circumstances to give the National schools 
a share in the rates would probably be one of the most 
fatal of gifts, and would bring a whole host of hornets 
about their heads, and there again we are disposed 
to agree with him. It is possible that if the parents 
of the children attending the Church-schools because 
they are Church-schools, were allowed to choose one 
or two of the managers, this concession might appease 
the party who insist so strongly that a local rate should 
not be voted to any denominational school until its 
managers concede some kind of local control. But 
then we neither know whether the Church party would 
concede such a principle, nor whether the ratepayers 
would be satisfied with it. We are rather disposed 
to agree with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that unless some 
such compromise can be arranged, the Church-schools 
had better be satisfied with a grant-in-aid, subject to a 
veto by the Education Department if the secular teaching 
is not thought to be adequate. Nor do we quite see why 
a grant-in-aid should not be more or less elastic, varying 
with the needs of the schools, the circumstances of 
rivalry to which the neighbouring Board-schools might 
expose them, and the success with which their own efforts 
to improve their organisation had been attended. But 
whatever is done we may be quite sure of this, that it will 
take a very great amount of reasonableness and self-control 
amongst the managers of the voluntary schools and the 
Church party which support them, to prevent another spasm 
of sore feeling amongst Churchmen, when the Education 
policy of the Government is at last decided on; and 
also that it will take a great deal of tact and wisdom 
on the part of Sir John Gorst and Mr. Baifour to pre- 
vent any just excuse for the repetition of the kind of 
complaints at the end of next Session, to which a “ Lay- 
man ” has given expression in the National Review by way 
of a fair comment on the last Session. 

On one result of the Committee meeting of the Church 
party of yesterday week we may congratulate them. We 
are sure that the plan of allowing each ratepayer to allocate 
his share of the rate to the particular class of school 
which he most approved, would never have been found 
workable, and even if it had been workable, would have 
given rise to more bitterness than any other solution of 
the Education problem. One class of schools would 
have got a good deal too much, and another class a g00 
deal too little, and the consequent quarrels would have 
been perfectly intolerable. 
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THE DIOCESE OF LONDON. 


HE changes rendered necessary by the death of Arch- 
T bishop Benson have been made with praiseworthy 
speed. The accumulation of business in the dioceses in 
which the vacancies have occurred will go on, we suppose, 
for some while longer. The Bishop of London is not 
et Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Peter- 

rough is not yet Bishop of London. But there 
area variety of things that can be submitted to each of 
them before they have the legal right to deal with them. 
Considering the suddenness of the late Archbishop’s 
death, and the amount of other work in the Prime 
Minister’s hands, the dioceses concerned may well feel 
satisfied at the way in which their convenience has been 
consulted. 

Bishop Creighton had been so generally regarded as 
Archbishop Benson’s successor that his appointment to 
the bishopric of London came as a surprise to no one. 
The man who has just missed the first place is the natural 
occupant of the second. Nor can there be a question as 
to his fitness for the post. The greater comprehends the 
less. The qualities which would have seemed just what 
was wanted at Lambeth cannot be out of place at Fulham. 
It does not follow, however, that they will be equally in 
place. Though the two offices demand the same gifts, 
they do not demand them in the same proportion. The 
man who would make the best Commander-in-Chief may 
also make the best commander of an army corps, but 
it is not inevitable that he should do so. In the case of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury there is a call for ecclesiastical 
statesmanship in the highest sense of the term. There is 
need also of the arts of organising and administration. 
He has a diocese—we hope he always will have a diocese 
—and it is part of his business to govern it well. But it 
is not his sole nor even his most important business, and 
here comes in the difference between him and one of his 
suffragans. If at the end of his episcopate a Bishop of 
London can say with truth, ‘I leave my diocese in the best 
condition to which it has been possible to bring it,’ he has 
said all that can be asked or expected of him. But if an 
Archbishop of Canterbury were to say the same thing he 
would not have said all that could be asked or expected of 
him. He has the charge, not merely of the diocese of 
Canterbury, not merely of the Province of Canterbury, but 
of the Anglican Church throughout the Empire. No 
doubt his legal powers in respect of this latter function 
are exceedingly small. A headstrong Colonial Bishop can 
always set him at defiance, and if there be a penalty for so 
doing, it is one which has not yet been ascertained. But 
actual and legal powers are not always co-extensive, and 
the statesmanship of an Archbishop of Canterbury is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in giving the former 
@ meaning far in excess of the latter. He has 
vast opportunities of making his influence voluntarily 
felt and his authority voluntarily recognised, and his 
success or failure as an Archbishop will be determined 
by the use he makes of these opportunities. Consequently 
the two cases are not alike. The qualities which are of 
most importance in the higher of the two offices are not 
those that will be of most importance in the lower. 


And yet there is sufficient resemblance between them to 
sustain a presumption that Bishop Creighton’s tenure of 
his new See will be a conspicuous success. For though a 
Bishop of London 1s in all respects but one in the same 
position as any other diocesan Bishop, he is as regards that 
one in quite a different position. The distinction is 
not ecclesiastical but civil. It rests not on any special 
rights accorded to him by law or recognised by his ecclesi- 
astical superiors, but on the accidental circumstances of 
the city which makes up the larger part of his diocese. 
It is emphatically a city set on a hill. It isa platform on 
Which episcopal successes or episcopal failures will of 
necessity seem larger than elsewhere. This pre-eminence 
is the result in part of the size of London and its position 
as the capital. But it is still more the result of the acci- 
dent which has brought together a larger collection of 
extremes than can be found elsewhere. We call this an 
accident because we know of no reason why the description 
should not equally have applied to other great cities ; why 
the most diverse forms, whether in doctrine, in ritual, 
or in social effort, should not have existed side by 
side in Manchester or Sheffield as in London. But, 
a8 a matter of fact they do not so exist. There 


is a greater uniformity in all these respects in 
Northern towns than there is in London. It is this 
feature that marks off the diocese of London from all 
others, and gives occasion for the exercise of corresponding 
wisdom on the part of its Bishop. The Guardian says 
oracularly that if a Bishop of London is to deal adequately 
with the “ reconciliation of liberty and law,” he must have 
“ the courage to act and, what is sometimes a rarer virtue, 
the courage to abstain from action.” Putting this dark 
saying into plainer language, it comes, we imagine, to 
this, that Bishop Creighton will have to make his choice 
between following in the footsteps of Bishop Temple and 
marking out a path for himself. Bishop TTemple’s rule 
was to live and let live. He bore with the largest 
diversities in the churches under his rule provided only 
that good work was being done in them. He had no 
liking for services widely divergent from the type with 
which Englishmen have been so long familiar, and probably 
thought incense and limelight equally out of place in 
the worship of God. The result of this large tolerance 
has been to make London a kind of arts and crafts ex- 
hibition for ecclesiastical purposes. Every kind of ex- 
pedient that has been suggested to attract or to benefit 
the worshipper may here be seen in full work. If this 
was Bishop Temple’s ideal it has been completely attained. 
Nor while the Church of England is what she is, is it easy 
to suggest any better ideal. It is open, no doubt, to many 
objections. It is lawless, it is anarchical, it leaves congre- 
gations at the mercy of their clergy. But it has kept the 
ship together, and it has kept her off the rocks. 

At the same time we can conceive a Bishop of London 
working on quite different lines with an equally satisfactory 
result. The policy of simple toleration knows no distinctions. 
It puts all divergencies from the normal on a level. They 
may be little or great. They may have much reason in 
their favour or none at all. They may be an extension of 
admitted principles or an introduction of wholly new prin- 
ciples. They may testify to a deep-seated desire on the 
part of a large number of persons, or be mere exhibitions 
of individual eccentricity. The policy of simple toleration 
takes no note of these characteristics. They all lead to 
divergence from the old-fashioned standards; consequently 
they are all condemned in theory while permitted in practice. 
We can conceive, we say, a policy which should inquire 
separately into all the facts which simple toleration wm = 
together. It would take each case on its merits. It would 
inquire into all the circumstances,—the motives of the 
clergy, the feelings of the congregations, the degree and 
nature of the justification set up for each particular 
practice. It would, in short, essay that most difficult of 
tasks,—the distinguishing between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate developments. Probably there are many of the 
clergy—even of those who are most “ advanced” in their 
several ways—who would be willing to modify their ritual 
or their want of ritual, if they were asked to do so by a 
Bishop who showed ability to understand their point of 
view and willingness to take it into account. Few men 
are so unreasonable as to hold all that they do of equal 
importance. For the most part they will admit, if 
they are wisely approached, that while there are some 
points to which they cling as essential, there are others 
which they can give up without feeling that they have 
abandoned their convictionsor trifled with their consciences. 
It is obvious, however, that a policy of this kind requires 
qualities of a rarer order than are needed for simple 
toleration. To distinguish between things apparently 
alike ; to show how this, though it is not expressly per- 
mitted, follows naturally from things which are permitted, 
while this other has no relation with what is permitted, 
but introduces a new order of ideas ; to make it plain that 
prohibition and permission have their origin neither in 
indifference nor despair nor self-will, but that they are 
dictated by a definite principle which can be explained to 
those whom it concerns,—is not only a difficult task in 
itself, but one that exposes him who takes it in hand to 
the constant danger of being misunderstood and misre- 
presented. It may, if successful, be far better than simple 
toleration ; it must, if it fails, be far worse. This, how- 
ever, is virtually the choice that lies before a Bishop of 
London. We have seen the diocese excellently adiinis- 
tered on one of these lines. Are we now about to see it 
equally well administered on the other? Bishop 
Creighton’s episcopate will give the answer to this 





question. 
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‘THE WELSH LAND COMMISSION’S REPORT. 


oe is by no means a document to be lightly put 
aside. We may agree with or differ from the con- 
clusions of the majority of the Commissioners, but at 
least we must recognise that, whether mistakenly or 
not, they are’ drawn from a very thorough-going and in- 
structive review of the origins, the gradual development, 
and the present character of the conditions of the agricul- 
tural problem in Wales. And, so far as we are able to 
judge, the Commissioners, though perhaps all of them 
had preconceived views as to the direction in which a 
solution of that problem was to be sought, appear to have 
applied themselves to the arduous and complicated in- 
vestigation imposed upon them in a candid and judicial 
spirit. The Commission was appointed by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1893 in view of the widespread discontent which was 
alleged to exist in Wales with the circumstances and con- 
ditions of the tenure of agricultural land prevailing 
there. 

The Commissioners find that discontent to be altogether 
of modern’growth. Although under the Tudors English 
principles of land tenure were substituted in Wales by 
the authority of Parliament for the curiously complicated 
system of ‘partly feudal, but more largely tribal, tenure 
which previously prevailed, it is acknowledged that the 
lawyers of--Queen Elizabeth’s time, under whom the 
substitution was completed, carried it through with the 
intention of doing justice to all concerned, and that, 
speaking broadly, they succeeded in fulfilling that inten- 
tion. By a process which the Commissioners describe 
in an interesting manner, tenancies from year to year very 
extensively took the place of the renewable leases which 
were contemplated, and indeed provided for, under 
Elizabeth. _They seem, on the whole, to have been 
generally preferred by the small holders, whose descendants 
form the great body of the farming tenantry of Wales, as 
under them the fines attached to the renewal of leases, 
which were often of uncertain amount, were avoided, and 
the uncertainty of the yearly tenure does not appear to 
have been felt as a serious evil. Early in the present 
century, however, or perhaps rather sooner, an estrangement 
began to develop itself between the owners and occupiers 
of land. It probably began with the establishment of the 
great Calvinistic Methodist Society, which was very 
largely joined by the peasantry, and not at all by the 
landlords, who looked upon its growth with undisguised 
aversion. The alienation thus begun seems to have been 
developed by the very high rents which grew up during 
the great war, and the failure of the landlords to lower 
them at all adequately when the artificial conditions 
which had justified or excused them had passed away. 
Even s0, however, it seems to be held by the Commis- 
sioners that the relations between landlords and tenants 
might have continued fairly satisfactory if the former 
had not in 1859 and in 1868 used their power in 
a considerable number of cases to evict tenants 
for voting contrary to their wishes at Parliamentary 
elections.. These evictions are represented as having 
caused an amount and an intensity of indignation and 
apprehension quite out of proportion tothe scale on which 
they were conducted, which, indeed, was not very con- 
siderable, They seem to have, almost suddenly, brought 
home to the Welsh tenantry the fact that they were at the 
mercy of their landlords, und that while only a small 
proportion of landlords actually exercised, any of them 
might exercise, the power of clearing their estates of 
tenants, otherwise unobjectionable, who should claim the 
right of discharging any civic duty according to their 
conscience. In a very few years after 1868 the protection 
of the ballot was given to the voter, and since then the 
general results of Parliamentary elections have shown, as 
the Commissioners acknowledge, that the franchise is 
exercised by the predominantly Liberal tenantry without 
any effective control from the generally Tory landlords. 
But the feeling of insecurity has remained, and exists, it 
is intimated, with regard to openly active participation 
by tenants in general or local politics. There has also 
been in force during much the same period, and this 
on a much larger scale, a practice of using notices to quit 
partly as a. means of inducing tenants to agree to altera- 
tions in the terms of their tenancics, and partly as enabling 
landlords desirous of selling their estates to convey 
them to the purchasers “in hand.” The latter form 





of this grievance appears to be a good deal more 
widely felt than the former at the present time 
On the larger and older estates it is clear that, speaking 
generally, the tenants have very little to complain of, and 
are often treated with much consideration. But a great 
deal of land has been changing hands in Wales of late 
years, and many of the purchasers, having bought from 
commercial motives, construe their legal rights over their 
tenants in a commercial spirit. Another very important 
element in the Welsh agricultural situation, as depicted by 
the Commissioners, remains to be noticed. It is the “land 
hunger” of the Welsh peasantry. Landlords need never 
fear that if they lose one tenant there will be any difficulty 
in obtaining another. Derelict farms are practically un. 
known in Wales. Thus the economic readjustment of the 
relations between landlord and tenant which agricultural 
depression has caused in England, finds no counterpart in 
the Principality. 

Thus far we have been indicating views of the Welsh 
situation, historical and actual, to which all the Commis. 
sioners put their signatures. They differ when they come 
to remedies. Or, rather, the majority of the Commis. 
sioners, to the number of six, with Lord Carrington at their 
head, have two sets of remedies, one which they embody 
in a Report which they sign with the minority, as better 
than nothing, and the other which they sign by them. 
selves; while the minority—Lord Kenyon, Sir John 
Llewelyn, and Mr. Seebohm—explain in a separate Report 
why they cannot go so far as their colleagues, Lord 
Carrington, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Q.C., and their co-signa- 
tories of the majority are decidedly of opinion that nothing 
will be really satisfactory but a complete regulation of the 
Welsh agricultural system of tenure by law, largely on the 
lines of the Scottish Crofters Act, but stopping short of 
the present Irish Land-laws. That is to say, they would 
give judicial rents and security of tenure to all tenants, 
but they would not give the outgoing tenant the right of 
selling the interest so created. They are of opinion that 
the case of Wales presents a fairly close parallel to that 
of the crofting districts of Scotland, and they are greatly 
impressed by the evidence of Sheriff Brand, the head of 
the Crofters’ Court, as to the benefits which have resulted 
to the community in that part of Great Britain from the 
establishment of the crofters as the practically immovable 
payers of “fair” rents. The minority of the Com- 
missioners, while anxious to see considerable improve- 
ments introduced into the Agricultural Holdings Act in 
the interest of the tenant, deprecate the creation of 
statutory tenancies, and dispute the alleged parallelism 
between the case of the Welsh tenantry as a body and 
that of the Scotch crofters. Here we feel bound to 
declare our decided concurrence with the minority of the 
Commission. .We should not indeed be unprepared to 
admit that a system of statutory tenancies would very 
possibly put a stop at an early date to much of the 
existing irritation among tenants in Wales. But, as it 
seems to us, the gain would be bought too dearly. 
Nothing is more evident from the large part of the 
Report which is signed by the whole body of the Com- 
missioners, than that what is essential to the development 
of Welsh agriculture as a whole into a really healthy and 
prosperous condition is the cordial and liberal co-operation 
of landlord with tenant. Not ofily so, but it is clear that 
on many large estates such co-operation is already giveni 
Figures of a very impressive kind are given as to the 
large percentages of the gross receipts from their estates 
which many landlords expend upon keeping up buildings 
and en improvements of all kinds. Nothing, in our 
opinion, can be more certain than that auy legislation 
that would turn the landlord into a mere rent-charget 
would tend, except in the case of unusually patriotic and 
enlightened landlords, to kill their interest in their pro- 
perties. The evidence taken before the Commission shows 
that there is at present a considerable sprinkling of enter- 
prising and enlightened agriculturists among the Welsh 
tenants, ready and able to bring a substantial amount of 
capital to the development of their holdings. But if men 
such as these had to find the means for keeping up, and 
where necessary renewing, the farm buildings, the fencing, 
and the drains, we may be well assured that they would 
not be in a position, as they now are, to show the way to 
their neighbours in respect of good cultivation and stock- 
raising. If this would be so with these natural leaders in 
the agricultural community, the effect of a diminution in 
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the application of landlords’ capital would be still more 
gerious in the case of the great body of the tenantry, who, 
as is shown by testimony to which all the Commissioners 
call attention, are sadly wanting in the a required, 
as things now are, to do justice to their holdings. 

Having regard to such considerations as these, we are 
constrained to hold that the proposals of the majority of 
the Commissioners in favour of land legislation for Wales, 
embodying two out of the “ Three F's,” must be rejected 
as likely to lead to a distinct retrogression and not an 
advance in the condition of Welsh agriculture, to a decline 
and not a rise of the body of the Welsh farmers in the 
seale of civilisation. At the same time, there is evidently 
a strong case for action on the part of Government and 
Parliament in the direction of a reinforcement of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act as a protection to the tenant. 
On this subject the whole body of the Commissioners sign 
important recommendations. In addition to simplifications 
of procedure and other amendments of detail, they all 
advise that when notices to quit are sent round from an 
estate office with a view to a revaluation of the holdings, it 
should be held that, as undoubtedly is the case, a new 
tenancy is virtually thereby constituted, and that the new 
rent being assessed on the improved value of the holding 
the tenant shall be entitled either to a sum down equiva- 
lent to the compensation he would receive if he were 
leaving, or an adequate allowance in the final assessment 
of the new rent. ‘his seems to us to bea perfectly just 
arrangement, entirely in accordance with the intention of 
Parliament in passing the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
and likely to exercise a valuable effect on the relations 
between landlord and tenant. Nor, somewhat novel 
as they may appear to the English mind, do. we see any 
objection in principle to the two other leading proposals 
of the united Commissioners,—first, that a new pur- 
chaser of an estate should not be entitled to disturb 
any of the tenants who fuifil their contracts of tenancy, 
for three years after the purchase; and secondly, that 
any landlord who evicts a tenant “capriciously,” that is, 
except for some breach of his contract of tenancy, should 
be liable to pay some compensation, over and above that 
due under the existing Agricultural Holdings Act, for 
improvements, on account of the heavy charges to which 
afarm tenant is always put in moving to another holding. 
It is a striking fact that such recommendations as these 
are signed: by such men as Lord Kenyon, Sir John 
Llewelyn (both Welsh landlords), and Mr. Seebohm. 
It means that there is really a good deal of injustice to 
be set right, and we trust that the Unionist Government 
will recognise that the ends of true Conservatism can best 
be promoted by setting that injustice right promptly and 
completely, 








believing without evidence, or without adequate evidence, it is 
certainly rather a startling article of belief to accept, on the 
bare assertion of a few self-declared illuminati, that the greater 
part, and probably the most instructive part, of one’s former 
experience, is frequently buried in an oblivion so complete 
that one cannot even use it for one’s own conscious guidance in 
the present life. We say for one’s own “ conscious ” guidance 
because Mrs. Besant rather insists on the discipline gained for 
what is now sometimes called the subconscious self in passages 
of life which we have forgotten. And it is true, no doubt, that 
some of the better parts of our experience in this life are those 
which have so saturated the character that they mould and 
modify our actions without making any distinct appearance 
in our memories. The man who, when his memory has all 
but vanished, still accepts disappointment and grief with 
a humble resignation, has learned some of the lessons of 
life even better than he who submits. only because he can 
recall all the bitter lessons of what he has suffered 
in “kicking against the pricks” of an adversity with 
which he had wrestled in proud and angry. disgust. . Still, 
to forget the chief fruits of experience so completely as 
. this strange creed of the theosophists supposes that we forget 
them, is certainly something like an absolute waste of life, for 
there is no enhancement, but rather a great depreciation, 
of the value of what we have learned in the fact that it 
has dropped out of our conscious life, even though it still 
influences our subconscious life. And no one can deny 
that to those who stickle for the evidence of what they 
believe, it must be rather a stumbling-block that they can 
produce none at all from the recording faculty of their own 
minds. Mrs. Besant is good enough to tell us that some of 
the more exalted spirits can remember alt the story of their 
previous existences on earth, though we are not: told how 
these blank affirmations are verified. And to those innumer- 
able persons whose minds contain no single memory of the 
past, it must be rather a serious difficulty to submit them- 
selves to the teaching that though they have no memory of 
it, they are bound to believe it on the strength of somebody 
else’s empty assurance. Matthew Arnold says that 
“—each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.” 

Bat if most of us are, as a rule, to forget the most momentous 
of our experiences on earth, it 1s certainly necessary to supply 
the place of memory by a very omnivorous credulity, unless 
we are utterly to renounce the hope of having-any creed 
at all. That the monstrous holes in our own memories 
as to our own past should be filled up from the more 
authoritative memories of others, may be quite right, but 
it certainly makes it difficult to understand. where in- 





CREDULOUS INCREDULITY. 
HERE is a saying amongst us that a certain class of 
persons “ will believe anything except the Bible,” and 
nothing astonishes us more than the ease with which people 
far too clever to accept the teaching of the Christian Church, 
—except, indeed, so far as it agrees with their own pet | 
notions,—will swallow down without a murmur all the 
assertions of their own pundits because they claim to have 
had personal experience of the modes of life which they | 
reveal. In the November Nineteenth Century will be found | 
an article by Mrs. Besant on “The Conditions of Life after 
Death,” which it certainly astonishes us to read from the pen | 
of one who at one time was a follower of the late Mr. 
Bradlaugh, a writer who then at least not only rejected but 
ridiculed Christianity with a coarse sort of scorn (which we 
fancy that he lived to regret), because it involved a history of 
miracle, and a philosophy accepting both responsibility and re- 
tribution. What, then, according to the theosophists whose 
creed Mrs, Besant expounds as to “ The Conditions of Life after 
Death” arethe little difficulties which those who accept the theo- 
sophical system have to get over? First, they have to get over 
the great difficulty of believing that the ordinary man, if 
he happens to have gone through so many different lives 
on earth as they appear to claim for most human beings, 
has completely forgotten the principal incidents of his pre- 
vious careers, and cannot therefore profit to any adequate 
degree by the errors and sins,—if they believe in sins 
Properly so called,—which he had committed and re- 
Pented in his former lives. Now, as credality is the habit of 











| credulity ought to begin. If we know so little,—so insignifi- 
| cant a fragment,—of what we should reasonably expect 


to remember about ourselves, it is very hard to under- 
stand why we should accept so easily all that we are told about 
our own past by others. On what principle are we to choose the 
teachers who are to insist on filling up the magnificent gaps in 
our own memories by their positive assertions? If the theoso- 
phists are to be believed, our present life is indeed but “a sleep 
and a forgetting,” and while the “ petty dust” of our experience 
remains with us, our most weighty lessons vanish utterly away. 
Surely that, if it be true, should teach us that credulity is the 
only remedy for oblivion. We are to take on authority by 
far the most important parts of our own experience both on 
earth and in the spiritual world, in which last world, 
according to the theosophists, we have passed by far the 
largest parts of our soul’s life, though we cannot recall any 
of it. 


The second piece of information afforded us by Mrs. Besant 
is that in the various departments of the unseen world, the 
immortal souls live for the most part in such classes as 
public schools provide for the boys parcelled out amongst 
them, or in such circles as those into which Dante classifies 
the inhabitants of his Hell, his Purgatory, and his Paradise: 


“ When the soul at death leaves the body of flesh itis clothed ina 
violet-grey body made of ethers, or of matter of different densities, 
all rarer than the gases of our earth; it is in these kinds of ethers 
that light, electricity, Rontgen rays, &c., find the medium in which 
they express themselves as ‘ modes of motion.’ The soul remains but 
for a few hours in this etheric counterpart of its fleshly form, and 
is generally in a dreamy state while in it; it quickly shakes it off, 
thus divesting itself of all the matter belonging to the pbysical 
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world, and enters the region which comprises the hells of various 
religions, the purgatory of the Roman Catholics, the summerland 
of the Spiritualists, the intermediate states of the Hindus and 
Buddhists, the land of desires (Kamaloka) or astral plane of the 
Theosophists. The conditions there are extremely various, but 
may be classified under seven headings or regions, the soul in 
one region not being conscious of the souls in the other regions 
but capable of seeing and communicating with those in its own. 
These regions differ in the densities of the matter that enters into 
the composition of all forms existing in them, and it is these 
differences of matter that form the barriers preventing inter- 
communications ; souls dwelling in one can no more come into 
touch with souls dwelling in another than a deep-sea fish can hold 
a conversation with an eagle high-poised in sir—the medium 
necessary to the life of the one would be destructive to the life of 
the other. A trained occultist can pass into any of these regions 
at will, having learned how to adapt himself to them, but the 
untrained soul is not thus unfettered, but must remain within 
the limitations suited to its moral and mental conditions.” 


Here is a second great demand on our credulity from those who 
are so incredulous of the Christian revelation. Yet whatever 
else we know of this world, we certainly know this, that all 
that is best in our condition depends on the easy access of 
men of low degrees of spiritual and moral culture to 
men of much higher degrees of that culture. There is no 
such dividing off into classes or cliques as Mrs. Besant 
assures us obtains in the spiritual world. Not only do 
the highest natures find access to the lower, but for- 
tunately the lower also have a good deal of access, if they 
desire it, to the higher. There is no such law as that “the 
medium necessary to the life of the one would be destructive 
to the life of the other.” And, so far as we can judge, such a 
natural law would be disastrous for the constitution of 
human socicty, nor can we conceive it as beneficial to any 
kind of society whatever. We are told, too, that in one 
separate region of the celestial world are to be found “ the 
kings of art and literature.” How will the “kings of art 
and literature” like to be thus separated from the great 
public in whose admiration they delight? Nothing can 
look less like Nature as we know it than this artificial 
classification of the immortals into sets of their own. 
The whole of Mrs. Besant’s creed smacks of an arti- 
ficial imagination, and has as little of the true divinity 
in it as it is possible to imagine. Is then such a king 
of literature as Byron, for example, to be classified with 
other men of genius because he was a great poet, or 
with other men of evil passions because he was a bad 
manP To our mind the lightest breath of such teachers 
as Isaiah or St. Paul, to say nothing of a greater than 
either, makes all this theosophic stuff look like guttering 
candles before the dawn. There is no credulity like that of 
the incredulous, no unspirituality like that of the pedantic 
spiritualist. Mrs. Besant will doa good deal to shake faith in 
her theosophy by her account of what theosophists assert. 





PROVINCIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


HE series of papers which the Times recently began 

to publish upon the characteristics that distinguish 

the North and South of England, is so interesting as well as 
amusing that we hope when it is completed we shall have 
another describing the specialities of the East Anglian, the 
Western man, and, above all, the man of the Midlands and 
the Londoner, in some ways the most separate of them all. 
Owing partly, we fancy, to accident, and partly to the marked 
opposition between their politics, the contrast between the 
Northern man, and especially the Yorkshire man, with his 
self-assertion, his independence, and his republicanism, and 
the man of the South, with his comparative smoothness, his 
readiness to obey when he is led, and his tendency to untrnoth, 
has struck the general imagination. The intense self-esteem 
of the Northerner, especially as to his own virtues, his con- 
sciousness of his ego, and his raciness of speech, arising from 
his carelessness of giving offence, his general masterfulness, 
in fact, have increased this perception until it has gradually 
pervaded all literature, and men who never consciously 
spoke to a Northerner accept John Browdie as typical, 
which he is, though only of the good side of his countrymen. 
The real John Browdie has a grand difficulty in forgiving, is 
apt when he encounters a stranger mentally to smell him as 
a dog does before he will accord him amity, and like the 
Scotchman, whom he is in some ways so unlike, never quite 
forgives him for not having been born north of the Trent. 
The best description of him in literature is perhaps Currer 








Bell’s Mr. Yorke. The Southerner is far less dominant, 
though he has a tenacity of his own; his hatred ig perhaps 
meaner, but less vindictive, as if his memory were not quite 
so perfect; and he has much less felicity in expressing him. 
self, being essentially, we fancy—though, curiously enough 
this is not apparent in literature--a less humorous man, 
Charles Dickens, the greatest of modern English humonristg 
was essentially, by birth and mental habitude, of the South. 
Even in religion there is a difference, the Northerner inclining 
to a vehement Protestantism, the Southerner, when not partly 
Celtic, being either a strongly convinced but not vehement 
professor or deeply tinctured with secularist indifference, In 
intellectual ability there is little to choose between them, nor, 
curiously enough, in the bad peculiarity of cunning or the 
good peculiarity of adroitness; but the Northerner is, if we 
omit the Londoner for a moment from the calculation, 
decidedly the more efficient man, partly, no doubt, because of 
his dominance, efficiency depending mainly on the power of 
securing obedience, but partly also because he cannot bear 
the sense, even to himself, of not doing his work well. The 
Southerner is more content to be just as efficient as circum. 
stances require, being in disposition, though not always in 
fact, comparatively a lazy being. A world of Yorkshiremen 
would not be a pleasant world, or of Wiltshire mena stirring 
one. 

Dr. Jessopp, who knows them well, implies in all his writings 
that the natives of East Anglia are on the whole the worst 
product among the men of England, and in some respects his 
jadgment cannot be honestly gainsaid. Without the burly 
independence of the Northerner or the smoothness of the 
Southern man, the typical East Anglian tends to be, like his 
Saxon and Danish ancestor, a boor, with a vein in him of 
acridity, often improving into a keenness rather too self- 
regardant—though selfishness, in sooth, is of no county—and 
as often degenerating into habitual spitefulness. He would 
not ‘‘’eave urf a brick” at the stranger for the world, nor 
walk ten yards to put him in his way. He dislikes 
humonr, particularly farcical humour, which he characterises 
as “jeerin’ and fleerin’,” and has in him a vein of querulous- 
ness, which in Suffolk is so strong as to impart a special tone 
to his voice, which in the real people tends to be the shrill 
voice of the natural virago. He is brave in a dull sort of way 
—the way that induces a man when in danger to lower his 
head as he charges instead of raising it; but he submits when 
he must submit more readily than either the Northerner or 
the Southerner, with less of the anger of the former and less 
of the good-tempered “ well, so it must be ” of the latter. The 
typical East Anglian seldom resists a superior from whom he 
gains anything or whom he is accustomed to obey, and still 
more rarely cordially likes him. That churchwarden must 
have been an East Anglian who protested against his vicar 
turning on the prayer for rain after he had mown the glebe 
and stacked the hay therefrom. He is not a good servant, 
evading duty with little scruple, and being too indifferent to 
truth, and comes out at his best when there is no one over 
him or under him, and he can work on in a queer half-sullen, 
dogged way, as if he were always expecting that east wind 
which plays so important a part in his daily life, especially 
towards the coast. Those, we agree with Dr. Jessopp, are his 
faults, but this writer, who belongs to the most despised 
section of this despised community, even to “silly Suffolk,” 
would put in a word for the East Anglian’s virtues and good 
qualities. The East Anglian is the least capricious of man- 
kind, rarely swerving from his first decision about anybody or 
anything; he has a quality of endurance which often shows 
itself in steady devotion to those he loves; he does not 
really dislike half as often as his inherently bad, because 
shy, manners suggest, and he has a quite separate free- 
dom from the impulse to be actually unjust. He is 
capable of very intense though narrow religious feeling, 
and, though decidedly anxious to make money, has more fair- 
ness towards those who make it of him than almost any man 
in England. He is not a specially cheerful person, being 
something of a pessimist, and always, as we said, expecting 
that east wind—but he is the man in England most capable 
of submitting himself to the will of the Lord, and once sure 
of it, making his neighbours submit too, as witness the regl- 
ment full of Essex men known to history as the Ironsides. 
He is not highly intelligent, though Wolsey came from East 
Anglia, but he takes culture easily, and once cultivated glides 
into the ranks of the indistinguishable with remarkable 
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facility. Why, however, should we describe him when all the 
world has read Sam Slick and Miss Wilkin and Mrs. Stowe, 
and knows through and through the New Englander, who 
came from East Anglia and remains to this hour in every 
peculiarity, down to the very tone of his voice, an East 
Anglian ? Only the look of him has changed, the American 
variety of the species approximating slowly, but unmistakably, 
to the Red Indian type. 

The Western man, when he is of Somerset, is half a Celt, 
of the South Irish type, with its faults and virtues and its 
quality of fascinating rougher men; and when not of Somerset 
ancestry, is the typical Englishman, softened and, as he thinks, 
ennobled by a strain of gentlemanliness az hard to describe 
as to account for. Its essence is that he is not his own first 
thought, but how that peculiarity came to him it would be 
bard to say, perhaps because he was the first to wander over 
¢he whole world, and learn the one grand lesson which the sea 
¢eaches to all men, that if a storm is blowing up you must furl 
gail even in the middle of dinner. The Western man is not 
all he thinks of himself, or all Kingsley thought of him, but 
he is by far the pleasantest of Englishmen, and, we should 
say, the most hopefal, if we could forget that it was the 
slow, rural Midlands, where life is noé¢ all fret, and men have 
time to raminate, and humour is born not of effort but of 
placid serenity, which produced the greatest man and the 
greatest woman in intellect who have used English to express 
their thoughts. Shakespeare and George Eliot came neither 
from North or South, East or West, but from the Midlands, 
where in the last generation the majority lived and died 
without seeing the sea, and learned in lives of sameness and 
tranquillity the secret of reflection which we all tend so 
rapidly to lose. 

We wonder whether the essayist in the Times when he has 
finished his description will tell us what he thinks is the cause 
ef local differences so considerable in se small an island, 
and among a race so little mixed with foreign blood, or 
rather so little touched with any strange blood except the 
Celtic, the influence of which is almost. equally perceptible in 
every division except East Anglia. Is it anything beyond 
what the philosophers of to-day call “ environment,” and their 
fathers used to describe as ‘force of circumstances”? We 
ask because there are two facts which, on any other theory, 
remain inexplicable. The population of the North, and 
especially of Yorkshire, which is so separate, must be 
ina great degree sprung from emigrants who were attracted 
from all parts of Britain and Ireland by the high wages to be 

earned there. That great population only began to appear 
there after 1815, and cannot be the result of any natural 
increment. Finding the tone of manners and the way of 
life acceptable, it has allowed itself to be absorbed and 
dominated by the original population, so that you will now 
find armies of residents, descendants of families from 
the South, who are more Yorkshire than the old “tykes,” 
‘who have been there ever since William the Conqueror 
desolated all England north of the Humber. That cer- 
tainly looks as if local peculiarities were due to environ- 
ment, and not to breed, and so does the fact that London, 
which absorbs immigrants from everywhere, rapidly impresses 
on them all a distinctive character. The Londoner, while 
quite curiously tenacious of his rights, apt to be talkative and 
vain, and anxious to a fault to “ get on,” is recognised every- 
where as one of the most efficient of mankind, as full of 
resource as he is of impudence, quite fearless of other 
men, with a separate readiness to learn anything, and, 
what you would hardly expect, a power of becoming 
the best of sailors and non-commissioned officers. His 
circumstances, in fact, which have made him wiry and 
lithe, and taught him to walk with a step radically dif- 
ferent from that of any yokel, a springy step learned on 
the pavement, have rendered him the most adaptable of 
all Englishmen. Adaptability and “ cheek,” that is, indepen- 
dence vulgarised by city life, are the dominant characteristics 
of the Londoner, who cannot bear to be “put upon,” cannot 
bear being lectured, cannot bear in fact anything to which he 
can apply the word “ nonsense; ” who is, perhaps, of all man- 
kind the least religious and the most orderly, who is always 
defending himself, but will stop even in the extremity of 
haste when an unarmed policeman holds up his finger, the 
least contented and the least querulous among the sons of 
men. He is said to be sickly, but he does not die; he is said 
to be stunted, but no peasant can thrash a “streety ” London 








costermonger; he is said to be anwmic, but try the children’ 
of any London Board - school against the children of any 
Board-school in the country. The Empire would sorely miss 
the distinctive qualities of the Londoner if he disappeared, 
and yet what is the Londoner any more than the Yorkshire- 
man, but the product of an emigration from all Britain, a 
composite being made as much by the streets and the houses 
and the rush, and the necessity of putting up with the irre- 
sistible forces around him, as by his ancestry ? 





ANIMAL KINDERGARTEN. 
WRITER in the Reading Mercury, describing the games 
played by lambs, says,—‘From one point of view 
animal life is very serious, and if they are to survive in the 
struggle they can ill afford to waste time in frivolities. 
Young creatures are all educated on the Kindergarten 
system, and the games, in which the parents often join, are 
mainly mimic warfare or pursuit. The antics of lambs when 
playing the game ‘I am the King of the Castle’ are just 
those which would be performed, though with more dignity, 
by a ram confronting his antagonist, and confident of his 
power to hurl him into the abyss.” This extension of the 
Duke of Wellington’s observation on public-school games to 
the sports of animals is not without probability; for the in- 
stinct with which most young animals are equipped is as a 
rule insufficient to ensure their safety, until education both 
by their parents and playfellows comes to the aid of inherited 
impulse. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, when living on the pampas of La 
Plata, recorded some very interesting observations on the 
education of the young of animals common on the plains. 
The half-wild lambs of the pampas remain almost “ imbecile” 
for three days. They are not senseless and helpless like 
blind puppies, but are equipped with certain instincts which 
do not answer the purpose for which they were apparently 
intended. The instances which Mr. Hudson gives of the un- 
satisfactory working of instinct—which in these lambs is 
properly so called, for it is prior to education and experience . 
—show how their existence, intended to benefit the young 
creature, may actually retard education in the animal Kinder- 
garten. The pampas lamb has three instincts when born. 
One is to suck, the second to run after anything moving away 
from it, and the third to run away from anything ad- 
vancing towards it. It is in the second and third of these 
impulses that instinct is of disservice to the lamb. “If the 
mother turns round and approaches it, even from a very short. 
distance, it will turn round and run from her in fear, and will 
not understand her voice when she bleats toit; at the same 
time it will confidently follow a dog, horse, or man moving 
from it. It is a very common experience to see a lamb start 
up from sleep and follow the rider, running close to the heels 
of the horse. This is distressing to a merciful man who can- 
not shake the little simpleton off; and if he rides on, no 
matter how fast, it will keep up with him or keep him in 
sight for half a mile or more, and never recover its dam. 
Senate chs I have seen a lamb, about two days old, start up 
from sleep, and at once make off in pursuit of a puff-ball 
about as big as a man’s head, carried past,it over the smooth 
turf by the wind.” 

The uneducated instinct in the case of these lambs is of 
disservice in place of service. The “following” impulse, 
obeyed without discrimination, makes them lose their mothers, 
and the same want of knowledge makes them shun the very 
creature whose advance they should most desire. The old 
sheep is therefore obliged to devote herself during the 
first week of her lamb’s existence to “ unteaching” instinct 
and substitating sense, which it does mainly by con- 
vincing the lamb that she, and no other creature, is to 
be followed. This first lesson once learnt, the rest follows 
easily. The fawn of the common pampas deer is born 
equipped with instinct for concealment similar to that 
which the young plover has on leaving the egg. But it is 
at once educated by the doe to use this to the best 
advantage. She teaches it to improve upon the original 
instinct. “ When the doe with a fawn is approached bya 
horseman with dogs she stands perfectly motionless, gazing 
fixedly at the enemy, the fawn motionless at her side. Sad- 
denly, as if by some signal, the fawn rushes away from her at 
utmost speed; and going to a distance of from six hundred to 
one thousand yards conceals itself in a bottom, or among the 
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long grass, lying down very close with the neck stretched out 
horizontally.” The doe remains still-until the dogs approacb 
near, when she runs off in the opposite direction to that 
taken by the fawn. These pampas deer, which are clever 
enough to teach their young thus early, exhibit another artifice 
which marks them as of a higher intelligence than other 
species of deer. They have improved upon the common 
device of enticing the dogs in another direction than that 
taken by their young, just as they have improved upon the 
instinct common to all young fawns, of lying still for conceal- 
ment. The pampas deer feign lameness in order to draw the 
dogs away, a trick common among birds, but not used, so far 
as the writer is aware, by any other quadruped. ° 

Young birds’ education, in this particular direction, begins 
literally ab ovo. The same observer notes that in three widely 
differing species the young, when chipping the shell, instantly 
ceased their strokes, and the cry with which this effort is 
accompanied, when the old bird uttered its warning note. This 
he considers to be “a proof that the nestling has no in- 
stinctive knowledge of its enemies, but is taught to fear them 
by its parents.” But it may be urged that in this case the 
knowledge of the meaning of the parent’s note is also 
instinctive; for the nestling cannot know or realise the 
identity of the parent. The instance which Mr. Hudson 
quotes of the distinction which nestling birds do make 
between their “own language” and an unknown tongue is 
still more confusing to the theorist, though most interesting 
as a fact. The young of the parasitical starling of North 
America, known as the “cow-bird,” never learn the warning 
notes of their foster-parents. “They will readily devour 
worms from the hand of man, even when the old (foster) birds 
are hovering above them and screaming their danger-notes, 
while their own young, if the parasite has allowed any to 
survive, are crouching down in the greatest fear.” But when 
grown up and associating with their own kind they become 
suspicious and shy like other wild birds. All the “ catching- 
and-killing” games practised by cats and kittens, puppies, 
weasels, fox-cubs, and other young carnivora are educational, 
so are the wild gallops indulged in by mares with well-grown 
foals ; but no one has ever seen a cow try to educate her calf, 
and little pigs, like Mr. Sam Weller, are expected to educate 
themselves. But they also educate one another. 

It will be noticed that all creatures which have large 
families, whether beasts or birds, have less trouble in rearing 
them than those which have only one or two young. Little 
pigs are weeks ahead of calves in intelligence, and the 
young partridge, with its dozen brothers and sisters, is far 
more teachable than the young eagle. There seems no doubt 
that the latter is taught to fly by its parents. A correspondent 
informs the writer that he has watched the old birds so 
engaged, and the young eagles reluctantly following them to 
a height. Specialised education in animals begins late. - The 
beaver kitten’s training does not begin until the autumn of 
the year in which it was born. The old beavers, which have 
moved up tributary streams into the woods, or roamed to the 
larger lakes during summer, then return to inspect their 
dam, and repair it for the winter. They then cnt down 
a few trees, and, dividing them into logs, roll them or tow 
them to the dam. The kittens meantime are put on to what 
in a workshop would be called a “soft job.” They cut all the 
small branches and twigs into lengths, and do their share of 
light transport service. In the mud-patting and repairing of 
the dam the beaver kittens take their share, but there is little 
doubt that they do so because their elders are so engaged. It 
is a Kindergarten of the best kind, because mud-patting and 
stick-cutting area great joy and solace to old beavers as well as 
young ones, and so instruction, pleasure, and business are all 
combined. Young otters, and probably also young water-rats, 
have to be taught to go into the water. According to the obser- 
vations of Mr. Hart, the late head-keeper at the Zoo, the young 
otters born there did not enter the water for weeks, and 
even then their mother had to “mind” them and fetch them 
out when she thought they had had encugh of it. They swim 
naturally when once in the water, and this seems true of all 
animals, though in the early autumn of this year a young 
retriever, bred on a dry and waterless district in the Downs, 
was found to be unable to swim. A stick was thrown into 
the Thames for it to fetch. It plunged in, but soon sink, 
and though rescued was almost insensible. 

But such instances of instinct in abeyance are rare. More 
commonly the instincts for self-help and self-protection are 





early developed, but need direction and discipline, Generally 
speaking, birds are the quickest to learn when young, as well 
as the best equipped with original instinct. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR; 
BROWNING AND ARISTOTLE. 


[To tus EpiTon or THE “ Srecraror.’’] 
S1r,—The recurrence in Browning’s poem of a story originat. 
ing in Aristotle has its exact parallel in American literature, 
In the preface to “The Guardian Angel,” written in 1867, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes says :— 

“There is something fearful in the way in which not only 
characteristic qualities, but particular manifestations of them, are 
repeated from generation to generation. Jonathan Edwards 
the younger tells the story of a brutal wretch in New Haven 
who was abusing his father, when the old man cried out, ‘ Don’t 
drag me any farther, for I didn’t drag my father beyond this tree,’ * 
Again, in a footnote in “ Mechanism in Thought and Morals,” 
published in 1871, he says :— 

“Old stories reproduce themselves in a singular way 
Here is an instance forced upon my attention. In the preface to 
‘The Guardian Angel, I quoted a story from Sprague’s ‘ Annals 
of the American Pulpit,’ which is there spoken of as being told by 
Jonathan Edwards the younger, of a brutal fellow in New Haven, 
Some one found a similar story in a German novel, and mentioned 
the coincidence. The true original, to which I was directed by 
Dr. Elam’s book, ‘A Physician’s Problems,’ is to be found in the 
seventh chapter of the seventh book of Aristotle’s ‘Ethics’ My 
Latin version renders it thus, ‘ Et qui a filio trahebatur trahendi 
tnem jubebat ad foreis, nam a se quoque ad hunc locum patrem 
suum tractum esse.’ ” 
This “ cropping-up ” of the old story in two literatures, if not 
in three, would have been of interest to the ‘‘ Autocrat” had 
he known of it. That he did not, seems evident, else it would 
probably have been mentioned in the footnote above referred 
to. Perhaps “Halbert and Hob” was written after 1871, 
In any case, we know from Mr. Ernest Hart’s last interview 
with Holmes—described in the British Medical Journal, 
October 3rd, 1894—that he appreciated highly the work of 
Browning, and likened him to “Ben Jonson come back.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Cupar-Fife, November Ist. C. E. Dovetas. 

(To rue Epiror or tHe “ SPECTATOR.”)} 

Srr,—Mrs. Sutherland Orr, in her authoritative “ Hand 
book ” to Browning’s works, gives duly the Aristotle reference, 
and comments on its expansion in “ Halbert and Hob.” This 
work, overlooked by your correspondent, was published in 
1885.—I am, Sir, &c., J.B. 





THE LOVE FOR GRAND WORDS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—The race of vergers, sextons, and like officials has 
ever loved words which, though not necessarily sesquipedalian, 
come under the designation of long. A verger never begins 
anything but always commences, and a sexton rarely attends 
a burial, but is always present at an interment. The love of 
the so-called long word is inherited and is believed to kefit the 
office; to be in fact an emblem of rank and a sign of elevation 
above.a rankless position. It is not mere affectation and 
born of mimicry, but the wearing of the proper uniform or 
livery, and partly due to a natural feeling of superiority, the 
guided necessarily being inferior to the guide. The long 
word may not come pat in the early stages of vergerism or 
sextonry ; it is bound to come in time, however, and all the 
sooner if the new official be an old under-study or son of a 
verger father, or nephew of a sexton uncle. Some men 
learning from a predecessor assimilate diction as well as 
learning, and take in fiction which has passed through the 
ages and become professional fact. 

A verger has his sea of life and information, and dies upon 
land. I have wrangled with one about a date and a moaldiny,. 
and convinced him of my own bumptious ignorance. I brought 
him ashore, but he plunged into the sea at once and swam off. 
Once I detected some points of beauty and interest in @ 
cathedral which the guide had omitted to name and point 
out; he listened for two minutes, and swam off, leaving me 
two-thirds of his audience; on rejoining him, his long words 
vanished into sulkiness, and I pursued an unguided career, 
an eagle-eye on me from a distance. Wandering was forbidden, 
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but I enjoyed the advantage of being a nuisance and lands- 
man. Among vergers of real intelligence, excellent specimens 
are to be found at Canterbury and York. Chester Cathedral 
once possessed a man pre-eminent in the line of long words: 
—“May I ask you what is your post here?” inquired an 
American.“ I am the Dean’s verger.”—‘ Yes; and what is 
the particular duty you have to perform ?”—“ It is my duty 
to supersede the Dean when he goes to his stall.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., R. St. J. Corser. 
St. Mary’s Place, Shrewsbury, November 4th. 





ANIMAL INSTINCY. 

(To true Epiror or THe “SpzcratTor.”) 
€1z,—A correspondent in the Spectator of October 31st 
states that platelayers tell him birds are frequently killed 
by railway-engines. I believe this is a fact,and it may be 
that many birds meet their death through sheer recklessness. 
While riding on the engine of a fast train on the Great North 
of Scotland Railway one day two summers ago, I observed a 
crow perched on the rail a little distance in front. He was 
aware of the approach of the train, and as it rapidly advanced 
he cocked his head in a nonchalant and critical manner. It 
surprised me much that the bird made no attempt to move, 
and the engine was so close that I wondered if he would 
actually be ran over. Another moment, and thinking it now 
time to get out of the way, he took to flight and tried to cross 
the line. He was too late. The huge moving mass struck 
him and he was dead in an instant, a quivering foot and por- 
tion of a wing remaining just visible over the edge of the 
boiler, the body being supported by the hand-rail on which it 
had fallen. The fireman, who had been looking over my 
shoulder, went along to the front of the engine and brought 
back the unfortunate crow limp and lifeless,—a victim, I am 
inclined to think, to familiarity which bred a fatal contempt. 
I am, Sir, &c., W. 





MR. LANG’S LIFE OF LOCKHART. 
{To tmx Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Smr—I referred to “‘ Valerius” (Spectator, October 24th) 
because it is more remembered than “ Adam Blair,” though 
neither can be said to have lived; andI believe, with Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Traill, in the survival of the fittest. Of 
course, Mr. Lang refers at length to “ Adam Blair,” though 
critically rather than enthusiastically. It anticipated the 
“psychological” novel of our days with some success; but 
anfavourable critics appear to have compared it with 
“Faublas.”—I am, Sir, &c., THE REVIEWER. 








POETRY. 


MADRIGAL 
THE SOWER. 

*Neatu leaden skies, o’er sodden grass 

I saw a Sower pass. 
«* What seed,” said I, ‘‘ go you to sow 
Waile rain falls fast, while chill winds blow ?” 

“To sow the seeds of bliss,” 

Said he, “‘ my purpose is. 
‘Weal is no growth of golden days alone: 
In saddest hours joy’s seeds are ofttimes sown.” 

Evita FULLER MaitTLanp. 











BOOKS. 


—~@— 
MR. JOHN DAVIDSON’S NEW BALLADS.* 
WE are not sure that the new habit of publishing a poet’s 
work in minute driblets, though it may be pleasant for the 
world of readers, does not react unfavourably on the poet 
himself. It gives him a sense of satisfaction before he has 
teally earned any right to be satisfied with himself, and 
encourages him to think he has’ made the best use of his 
powers, when in reality he ought to be still fostering a nobler 
kind of ambition. There can be no doubt that Mr. John 
Davidson has a real genius of his own, but it appears to us 
that he has a disposition to fritter it away in half-matured, 
sometimes, we might say, thoroughly immature, work, which 





finishes, Ike many of his prose stories, in a ravelled edge with- 
out showing any true mastery of the purpose, or tentative 
endeavour to develop a purpose, with which he began to write. 
Take, for instance, the most elaborate effort in this little 
book, the dialogue ‘between a mother and a son, intended to 
illustrate what the poet seems to think the bigotry of both 
mother and son, the bigotry of the mother’s eager belief in 
her own salvation, and the still harder bigotry of the son’s 
fierce and scornful rejection of anything like religion. 
The latter attitude of mind, the angry dogmatism of the 
atheist, is very powerfully delineated. Nothing that Mr. 
Davidson has written impresses us so much as his bold and 
vivid painting of the atheist’s scornful arrogance, of his 
passionate determination to steel his mother against what 
he thinks her weak credulity, if only for one moment of 
passionate revolt, before she dies, and of the violent reaction 
when he seems to have succeeded, though the only result is that 
he goes half mad with his success, and is found gesticulating 
wildly over his mother’s corpse. Tbe attitude of mind which Mr. 
Davidson depicts, and intends to depict, in his angry atheist 
is of course perfectly irrational. If there be no mind of any 
kind working in the world, except the accidental and tempo- 
rary mind of man, who is there to be angry with? The 
atheist of Mr. Davidson’s powerful picture is a most un- 
reasonable being. He spends all his wrath on the illusive 
power of certain human imaginations, and then he finds that 
his own mind is unequal to the effort of extinguishing those 
illusions and yet retaining its sanity. All this is very power- 
fully painted, as for instance :— 


“Could I but touch your intellect,’ be eried, 
‘ Before you die! Mother, the world is mad; 
This castle in the air, this Heaven of yours, 
Is the lewd dream of morbid vanity. 
For each of us death is the end of all; 
And when the sun goes out the race of men 
Shall cease for ever. It is ours to make 
This farce of fate a splendid tragedy : 
Since we must be the sport of circumstance, 
We should be sportsmen, and produce a breed 
Of gallant creatures, conscious of their doom, 
Marching with lofty brows, game to the last. 
Oh good and evil, heaven and hell are lies ! 
But strength is great: there is no other truth: 
This is the yea-und nay that makes men hard. 
Mother, be hard and happy in your death.’ ” 


And then comes the recovery which is no recovery just to 
confirm the victory of the son over the mother :— 


“ And when her funeral day had come, her son, 
Before they fastened down the coffin lid, 
Shut bimself in the chamber, there to gaze 
Upon her dead face, hardening his heart. 
But as he gazed, into the smooth wan check 
Life with its wrinkles shot again ; the eyes 
Burst open, and the bony fingers clutched 
The coffin sides; the woman raised herself, 
And owl-like in her shroud blinked on the light, 


* Mother, what news of God and Heaven ?’ he asked. 
Feeble and strange, her voice came from afar: 
‘I am not dead: I must have been asleep.’ 


‘Do not imagine that. You lay here dead— 

Three days and nights, a corpse. Life has come back; 
Often it does, although faint-hearted folk 

Fear to admit it: none of those who die, 

And come to life again, can ever tell 

Of any. bourne from which they have returned : 
Therefore they were not dead, your casuists say. 

The ancient jugglery that tricks the world! 

You lay here dead, three days and nights. What news? 
“ After I die I shall come back to you, 

And then you must believe ”—these were your words— 
“ For I shall bring you news of God and Heaven.” ’ 

She cast a look forlorn about the room: 

The door was shut; the worn venetian, down ; 

And stuffy sunlight through the dusty slats 

Spotted the floor, and smeared the faded walls. 

He with his strident voice and eyes of steel 

Stood by relentless.” 


And last of all we have the snapping of the son’s own mind 
when he hears his mother’s confession that she has no news 
of heaven or God to tell. And finally there comes the poet’s 
own most slipshod ending :— 
* He, holding her, 
With sobs and laughter spoke: his mind had snapped 
Like a frayed string o’erstretched : ‘ Mother, rejoice ; 
For I shall make you glad. ‘There is no heaven 
Your children are resolved to dust and dew: 
But, mother, Iam God. I shall create 
The heaven of your desires. There must be heaven 
For mothers and their babes. Let heaven be now!’ 





* New Ballads. By John Davidson, London: John Lane, 
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They found him conjuring chaos with mad words 
Ani brandished hands across his mother’s corpse. 


Thus did he see her harden with a hiss 
As life went out in the cold bath of death ; 
Thus did she soften him before she died: 
For both were bigots—fateful souls that plague 
The gentle world.” 
Now that seems to us, asin not a few of Mr. Davidson’s poems, 
an impatient and almost unmeaning ending. The world is not 
“gentle” if it gives birth consciously—and all true gentleness 
must be conscious—to such souls as these, and subjects them 
to so harsh a fate. Indeed the poet, by passing such a judg- 
ment as this on his own creations, virtually confirms the son’s 
pessimism even in the same breath in which he condemns 
his bigotry, for surely there is no truer pessimism than to 
present us with two fateful souls as plaguing “the gentle 
world” with creeds that are pure bigotries, blundering snatches 
at truth,—without giving us the least indication of any such 
interpretation of the blunder as would show what these souls 
had gained by their mistakes. The poem ends as if Mr. Davidson 
were sick of his own work, and had terminated it in a sort of 
poetical pet, with an impatient shrug of his shoulders,— 
‘There, get you gone, Iam tired of you both, and can only 
send a sort of curse after you.’ And is not that, or some- 
thing like that, the true drift of the little poem which imme- 
diately follows the one we have just been dealing with, called 
“A Song of the Road”? In that song a traveller enters 
on the straight and narrow road, where thorns beset the 
way and lacerate him as he pushes on, and the sound of gay 
laughter in the distance tempts him to leave it for the 
“primrose path” of those who seek their own pleasure and 
find only the misery that comes of that greedy appetite; and 
this is the end :— 
“ He followed then the road 
Wherein at first he hied ; 
Soon he came where men abode 
And loved, and wrought, and died; 
And straight the Broad and Narrow ways, 
Heaven fair and Hell obscene, 
For ever vanished out of space, 
Spectres that ne’er had been.” 
Does not that mean that when at last the true humanity 
shows itself, it finds no right and no wrong, but only an 
instinct for accepting what is really natural? The same con- 
viction, too, so far as we understand Mr. Davidson, is 
the meaning of the apologetic note which he appends to 
his version of the Tannhauser legend, “A New Ballad 
of Tannhiuser.” In that version his wandering knight 
finds the abode of the pagan Queen of Love in the midst of 
the serpents and ghostly terrors which envelop her, and 
plunges into the raptures of passion with her, till the 
remembrance of the traditional anathemas on such passion 
awakens him from his dream of unholy bliss, and he rushes 
away to confess his sin and to be told that if his sin be 
not wholly unforgivable, only the Pope himself has the 
power to absolve him. Thereupon he seeks the Pope who 
pronounces Tannbiuser’s soul lost unless the staff he carries 
in his hand breaks into blossom, but even as he speaks the 
miracle occurs, and Tannhiuser rushes away, drawn by the 
magic music which is still sounding in his ears, to renew his 
raptures with the pagan Queen of Love. That is the drift 
of Mr. Davidson’s new version of the Tannhauser legend. The 
blossoming of the staff is taken not merely as a sign that there 
was pardon for him, which was what Tannhauser had asked 
for, but that there had been no sin at all, and that the dream 
of passion with the Venus of the old pagan legend might be 
prolonged under the sanction of miracle itself. And here is 
Mr. Davidson’s apology for this new version :— 

“The story of Tannhiuser is best known in the sophisticated 
version of Wagner’s great opera. In reverting to a simpler form 
I have endeavoured to present passion rather than sentiment, and 
once more to bear a hand in laying the ghost of an unwholesome 
idea that still haunts the world—the idea of the inherent impurity 
of nature. I beg to submit to those who may be disposed to think 
with me, and also to those who, although otherwise minded, are at 
liberty to alter their opinions, that ‘ A New Ballad of Tannhauser’ 
is not only the most modern, but the most humane interpretation 
of the world-legend with which it deals.” 

We submit that Mr. Davidson entirely misreads the old 
legend. There is no such misreading of human nature 
in it as he supposes. What it suggests is not that there is no 
impurity in nature,—nay, that there is such impurity,—but not 
unforgivable impurity in yielding to the enchantments of mere 
sensual beauty what should be reserved for the beauty which 





is more or less inspired by a higher and more spiritual life, 
When the pagan Queen of Love by her magic strains beguiles 
the man whose heart has been fired by the nobler vision of 
Christian chivalry, there is sin, but sin that is no more unfor. 
givable where there is true repentance, than there is inability 
in God to make the lifeless staff break into leaf and blossom 
like that of the tree from which it was originally severed. Mr, 
Davidson degrades the legend by teaching that no passion can 
be unholy, whereas it really taught that there is sin, though not 
unforgivable sin, in being taken captive by a pagan naturalism 
in a world which had been transfigured by the divine beauty 
of Christ. Mr. Davidson’s naturalism is like the naturalism 
which Goethe embodied in his Roman elegies, a wilful return 
to the poorer ideals of an unregenerated world. In Mp. 
Davidson’s reading of the Tannhauser legend there would be no 
meaning at all in the sounds and visions of horror which 
warned Tannhiuser to flee from the unholy loveliness by which 
he was tempted on to his fall. Inthe “Ballad of an Artist's 
Wife” Mr. Davidson himself teaches a far better doctrine, 
His new version of the Tannbiuser legend is not at all con- 
sistent with his “ Ballad of an Artist’s Wife,” though even 
in that there are fragmentary elements of the same untrue and 
repellent naturalism. 

It seems to us that Mr. Davidson frequently dashes off 
his poems with a sort of angry impatience that they had 
not turned out more to his liking, dismissing them with a hasty 
kick, as it were, because they have not proved more in keeping 
with his own better inspirations. He is a poet, but a poet 
who seldom matures his thoughts or rids them of their- 
occasional savagery and their moral excrescences. 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE.* 
Ir will surprise most people to read that Mr. Shorter waa 
assisted in the preparation of this book by Charlotte Bronté’s 
husband, Mr. Nicholls, who is still living. One cannot think of 
her work without a sense of remoteness; an interval separ- 
ates us from it, not to be measured in years. Jane Eyre 
was introduced to London almost at the same time as Becky 
Sharp, and no gulf divides us from Becky, who probably im- 
presses the world to-day very much as she did at her first 
appearance. The same cannot be said of Mr. Rochester's 
little governess, who outraged society so deeply. It is amazing 
to remember that Mrs. Gaskell only forty years ago con- 
cluded her memoir of the authoress with a passage of almost 
deprecatory excuses. Society, as usual, had a sound instinct 
and knew when it was being hard hit. The objects o8 
Thackeray’s satire were very much what Miss Bronté, in her 
way, was attacking; pride of purse, insolence to dependants, 
and narrow conventional respectability. But Thackeray’s 
attitude had nothing militant about it; the bent of his mind, 
essentially sceptical, recoiled from any clear distinctions. 
between the good and the bad. ‘Pride of purse is vulgar,” 
he would say, ‘but, after all, if you and I were rich, my 
friend, might not our point of view alter?’ Miss Bronté; 
when she attacked, made a positive, passionate onslaught ;. 
the characters with whom she sides are incapable, at least,. 
of meanness. She left no one in doubt as to her con- 
victions, and convictions have seldom had a more effective 
advocate. If she seems far off from us now, it is be- 
cause in relation to women the whole code of society 
has altered, and in working that alteration no influence 
has been more potent than hers. That, no doubt, ac- 
counts in part for the extraordinary interest which has 
been shown concerning her life; neither Thackeray nor 
George Eliot have been the subject of half so much biographi- 
cal writing; about Charles Reade as a person scarcely a word 
isspoken. People have seen, and seen rightly, in Currer Bell 
something more than a considerable artist,—a real leader of 
opinion in a very momentous though gradual revolution. Partly 
also the very narrowness of her range has produced a kind of 
local cult with its Bronté Museum at Haworth,—Yorkshire 
folk regard the wonderful family as their particular glory and 
their enthusiasm radiates. But chiefly the bulk of thie 
Bronté literature is due to the intrinsic fascination of the 
subject. So strange a group has never been shown. to: the 
world as that which Mrs. Gaskell’s biography displayed. it 
caught the popular imagination, and by the angry, corre- 
spondence which followed with Mr. Carus Wilson and others 
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who found themselves named publicly as the originals of 
no flattering portraits, popular curiosity also was inflamed. 
Mr. Shorter’s book should close the series. It satisfies all 
ible curiosities and publishes all possible letters; shatters 
the myth which had grown up concerning Branwell Bronté; 
and adds to the account of Charlotte Bronté’s life some in- 
teresting details relating to her marriage. But it tells us 
nothing new of the two younger sisters, Emily and Anne, 
whose papers Charlotte destroyed; and the portrait of Char- 
lotte herself needed no finishing touches. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
description of her outward appearance is not likely to be 
improved on at this time of day; the best of the letters were 
selected by her at once with a delicate tact; and for the inner 
nature of the woman the novels are in themselves a very 
sufficient revelation. 


The best single phrase to characterise the whole group 
pelongs to Miss Mary Taylor—Rose Yorke of Shirley—who 
compared them to potatoes growing in a cellar. The 
metaphor is country-bred and may need explanation. When 

tatoes are stored in a rambling outhouse the doors may be 
shut, but light often makes its way in through chinks under- 
neath them; and you will find roots in the furthest corner 
with great green shoots thirty or forty feet long straggling 
out towards this glimpse of free nature. There is something 
like that in the Bronté genius; something morbid, an 
abnormal development in one direction. Charlotte’s power of 
observation and desire of experience set her passionately 
longing for travel; shut up in that moorland house with a 
father resentful of any visitor, her mind was driven in on 
itself, and the result was that unnatural introspectiveness 
which she renders so energetically in Jane Eyre and Lucy 
Snowe. The experience of life which Branwell brought to 
her was such an experience as hospital nurses cannot avoid ; 
but in those days ladies were not hospital nurses, and it 
seemed shocking that any lady should possess it. But such 
as it was, it was knowledge, and she, pining for knowledge, 
seized upon it, till her experience grew, like the potato, to 
unhealthy proportions in a single direction. Again, it is im- 
possible to read her books without seeing the woman’s 
passionate craving for love; and love was denied her. Emily 
Bronté’s affection was rather a comradeship; Shirley will 
tell you how this motherless girl dreamed of a mother’s 
caresses. Nothing in that vehement nature became atrophied 
for lack of food ; love and caresses were denied, but the forces 
of her being sent out cravings for them that seemed almost 
irrational, like a starving man’s hunger to the well-fed. The 
effect of the life upon Emily Bronté it is not so easy to judge of. 
Her book is perfectly impersonal ; her main actors are creatures 
of sheer imagination, evolved out of a nature that inherited 
her father’s love for solitude. Wuthering Heights is inspired 
by the spirit of wild and lonely moors, and it is probable that 
this plant at least would have grown only in the dark. 


A factcr in Charlotte’s development which neither Mrs. 
Gaskell nor Mr. Shorter has fully appreciated is the effect of 
teaching upon a literary temperament. Daudet has written 
his bitter experiences of it in Le Petit Chose, and it is a voca- 
tion which scarcely any one has contrived to exercise and pro- 
duce literature at the same time. The mere strain of keeping 
reluctant minds at work is one of the heaviest, and tells 
severely on any nervous organisation. A governess has the 
trial in its worst form, for she has no adequate means of 
enforcing authority. Such at least seems to have been 
Charlotte Bronté’s experience both in England and after- 
wards at Brussels; and her high-strung nature, with its 
sensitive pride, must have suffered terribly in the continual 
effort merely to maintain order. If she was intolerant of 
stupidity—as undoubtedly she was to an uncharitable degree 
that was because she had wrestled day after day with it, 
and been vanquished by its mere brute force of resistance. 
You may bring a horse to the water, but you cannot make 
him drink, and this is true 4 fortiori of an ass. Charlotte 
Bronté must have been an admirable teacher; her books 
are full of luminous suggestions on the subject, and by her 
own account in Villette—nothing is likely to be more trust- 
worthy—she succeeded in enforcing discipline. But the wear 
and tear upon her nervous system must have been ten times what 
was necessary. <A placid, equable person with a low intellectual 
standard would have produced much the same results ata 
tenth of the cost. Imagine Charlotte Bronté endeavouring to 
expound a play of Shakespeare to the original of Miss Ginevra 





Fanshawe. That is an extreme case, because in it the inferior 
mind, carapaced like a tortoise in its insensibility, would have 
just wit enough to understand the intellectual torture it in- 
flicted upon the teacher to hear flippant stupidities uttered 
about masterpieces, felt “to the finest fibre” of her own being. 
Certainly the picture of young womanhood given in Villette 
does not err on the side of leniency; and the book appears to 
have given a good deal of pain and caused no slight un- 
pleasantness. But Charlotte Bronté had a remarkable 
power of suffering, and it is hard not to rejoice that 
ultimately a weapon was put into her hand, too late, indeed, 
for defence, but in time for vengeance. Yet she would 
herself have been the first to condemn this kind of post- 
humous extension given to it by Mr. Shorter. Why should 
the curates in Shirley have names tacked on to them, for 
instance? Besides, it interferes with the enjoyment of the 
novels to have one’s memory continually on the stretch 
trying to remember who is who. The book was perhaps 
inevitable, but was it necessary? It tells one nothing 
new of Charlotte Bronté, either as artist or as preacher, 
—the two capacities in which we have a right to know 
all there is to be known. No light is thrown on the 
steady evolution of her art from the arbitrary and mechanical 
plot of Jane Eyre, to the more excellent way of Shirley and 
Villette, where the events proceed from the characters in 
collision. Nowhere is formulated her code in morals, though 
there is an interesting criticism on it in one of Miss Taylor’s 
admirable letters from New Zealand. But nothing of the 
sort is needed. In all the novels the main interest is always 
Miss Bronté, whether she is on the stage herself or not,—the 
fiery little woman, so meek outwardly, with her passionate 
assertion of woman’s right to possess her own soul; to be 
emancipated at a stroke from everything that is conventional, 
in order that she may be more imperatively bound than ever 
by the moral law of which she is to be for herself the most 
severe and inflexible arbitress. Woman is emancipated now 
without question. It is impossible not to wonder what. 
Charlotte Bronté would say to the result. 





HENRI ROCHEFORT.* 


Tue hero and chronicler of this curious book might certainly 
have parodied for his motto the saying of the Irishman on his 
arrival in America, “ If there is any Government I am against. 
it.’ He has been an impartial thorn in the side of the rulers 
in France ever since he entered on his strange career of pen 
and sword, and since the famous Lanterne, with its biting wit. 
and unsparing savagery, became well-nigh the greatest of the 
enemies that Napoleon III. had to combat. London, he say¥, 
is everything that Paris is not, and nothing that Paris is; and 
in that brief phrase might almost be summed up the incalcu- 
lable and immeasurable difference which exists between the 
methods and thoughts of the two great neighbour countries, 
which should almost be firm friends because of the very 
difference. M. Rochefort, at all events, does yield to the 
English a frank tribute of liking and admiration. The English 
do not dislike foreigners, he says, because they don’t care. A 
great and intelligent lover of art and painting, he has been 
the first to call to the attention of his countrymen, or at all 
events to impress on their minds, the value of the English 
schools of art. “Incomprehensible as it is,” he writes, in 
his letter to the translator published as a preface, “ whilst 
in London Chardin and Greuze, Boucher and Watteau, have 
been appreciated at their trae value, Hogarth and Turner and 
Lawrence were scarcely known in Paris by repute, and Rae- 
burn and Romney and Etty, and a hundred other euperior 
painters, of whose work our museums do not possess the 
smallest specimen, not so much as by name.” As M. Rochefort. 
frankly adds that he would rather annex a picture by Reynolds 
than a province in the Soudan, he lets us know the best or 
worst of him at once, and gives us at least a clue to the 
character with whom we have to deal. We do not, of course, 
wish to pose as the defenders or apologists of M. Henri 
Rochefort. Our own view of his theories and practice has 
been too often and too clearly defined. But none the less it 
remains very difficult to explain how a man of noble birth and 
breeding like his should have deliberately chosen and abided 
by a life of suffering and hardship and exile without some 
honest motives at the back. Things are managed very differently 
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in England. ' There is a curious parallel between the ideas and 
teachings of M. Rochefort and Mr. Labouchere, and we do not 
know how far the latter would have been prepared to face the 
ordeals which the Frenchman accepted so steadfastly. But 
his comfortable seat in Parliament, and the tranquil circula- 
tion of his newspaper, are in odd contrast to New: Caledonia 
and Brussels and the Regent’s Park, and the spasmodic 
flights of the Lanterne. With his general mistrust of all 
religions, and his cynical belief in the immorality and dis- 
honesty of all the unhappy makers and victims of the French 
Revolution, M. Rochefort has the undoubted advantage of 
iooking at everything from quite his own point of view, and 
treats us to some strange theories in consequence. According 
to him, for instance, the Terror was over when Louis XVI. 
fell, and all might have escaped the guillotine who could only 
keep quiet. Both the luckless Madame du Barry and Marie 
Antoinette herself had themselves to thank for insisting on 
bringing themselves into notice when the general desire was 
to ignore them quietly. According to him, too, and contrary 
altogether to historical tradition, the Queen was particularly 
‘fond of Dao Barry’s company, and found her very amusing. 
Between this and Louis XVI’s fancy for cruelty to animals, 
the popular theories of many historic characters will soon 
have to be tested afresh. But in M. Rochefort we must of 
course expect to find an iconoclast, for whom Marie Antoinette 
and the Empress Eugénie and courtiers without distinction 
are all tarred with the same brush. 

M. Rochefort’s literary pictures, to which we can turn 
without any sense either of condemnation or mistrust, are to 
oursélves the most interesting part of a book which has been 
especially abridged for English readers from a much longer 
original :-— 

‘For more than a quarter of a century,” he says in his preface, 
“T have been like a man on a switchback railway, continually 
plunged from the highest summits into the darkest depths. A 
few. months after the day when the populace threw down the 
Sainte-Pelagie doors to liberate me and carry me in triumph to 
take my seat in the National Defence Government, I was dragged 
to Versailles in chains and threatened with death. For a whole 
hour I was paraded in the streets of the city like another Pougat- 
cheff, and can still bring to my mind’s eye the figure of an old 
man, attired in a closely buttoned frock-coat, who waved a red 
umbrella, and started in the direction of the procession. ‘It’s 
Rochefort! Flay him alive this time!’” 


Throughout it all he preserved his love of literature, and while 
wielding his sword in many a necessary duel, by his own 
account very badly, remained the votary of his pen. The 
Figaro and the Lanterne are more interesting figures than the 
Bonapartes and the De Mornys. The chapter about Victor 
Hugo is the gem of his book, and gives us the most vivid 
picture yet drawn of the famous old author. Rochefort was 
a boy when he saw Hugo first, at the funeral of Sonlié. In 
1862 he met him at a banquet in Brussels, given by the 
publishers of the Misérables, he being himself at that time 
on the staff of the Charivari. It was when they were fellow- 
exiles in Brussels in 1868 that Hugo invited Rochefort to 
his house, and treated him like one of his own family. All 
sorts of oddities are told of him. In his dining-room in 
Guernsey he always kept a big, empty arm-chair, which he 
supposed to be tenunted by the spirits of his ancestors. All 
his furniture was designed, and some of it executed, by him- 
self. His own room, bedroom and workroom both, was a little 
attic with a folding-bedstead. and the sky visible through the 
tiles. For writing-table he had a small shelf hinged to the 
wall at about the level of his elbow, which could be lowered to 
@ horizontal position. He never sat down, and composed 
while making the four strides to which he waa limited by the 
emallness of his cage. He was a man, as we are glad to be 
assured, who never presumed in the least on his own genius, 
had a frank admiration for greatness in others, and loved to 
provoke a literary or philosophic debate, in which he could 
treat his guest and his sons as equals. After making Roche- 
fort (himself amongst other things a dramatist) listen to a 
short vaudeville which he had written as an experiment, he 
simply threw it away without comment on getting an un- 
favourable practical verdict, and it was not seen again. Of 
his own work he never remembered a line, and often did not 
know it was his when he heard it. He gave his proofs to 
Paul Meurice to correct, and never looked at them again; 
never troubled his head about a plagiarist or a misprint, 
and whcn Rochefort called his attention to an error in 
The Orientales—“ Des fleurs & payer un palais,” instead 








of @ paver—~he laughed at the mistake, and forgot alr 
about it, so that it remains'to this day. The picture of Hugo 
is as complete as it is interesting, and gives us a high op.nion 
of Rochefort’s powers of personal portraiture, which ig freely 
employed, of course, on many less attractive subjects, Foy 
the pseudo-Republicans whom he describes as professing des 
light in the downfall of Napoleon at Sedan, after mixing 
freely in his Imperial hospitalities, he has his conteniptuoug 
word of epigrammatic neatness. When Sardou met him with 
“We have the Republic at last!” it led to the comment that 
“the witty dramatist” did little enough to bring it about! 
M. Sarcey is a “dramatic writer who turned politician while 
the theatres were closed,” and the pictures of the leading 
Revolutionists are all effectively drawn. How the ertracty 
bring the battle back. “There was once a little man who 
generally wore a grey overcoat. He was a minister under 
a monarchy that was carried on to the English coast by a 
puff of wind, In days gone by this little man constructed 
forts round Paris, but in the Rue Transnonain he shot down 
the weak. A Bonapartist agent in 1849, Orleanist again in 
1851, he was arrested on the 2nd of December to make him 
believe he was dangerous, and thrown into Mazas prison 
for the constraction of which he had himself given orders,” 
This was Thiers. But Gambetta does not fare much better 
with our modern D’Artagnan, as D’Artagnan might have been 
had he written articles. “I declared myself plainly and 
irrevocably against Gambetta,” he says, ‘ when I saw him 
attach himself to the haughty despotism in which he 
was kept by a gang of Jews, intriguers, conservatives, and 
even swindlers.” In another place he says of him that 
he was without a profession. He never practised as an 
advocate, never learnt a handicraft or a liberal calling, 
and had nothing to do but “beat political hedges, recom- 
mencing eternally the ascent of his greasy pole, to try and 
again lay hold on the prize of which he had imprudently 
loosened his grasp.” The unfortunate General Boulanger, 
hero of so sad and eccentric a career, seems to have been 
of all the men of the time the one whom Rochefort believed 
to be at all events the most single-minded. “ Politics were for 
him an indispensable, though a secondary, instrument. The 
sole object which he obstinately pursued was the avenging of 
our disasters, and the recovery of the lost provinces. He 
only looked forward to the moment when, having completely 
organised the army, he shculd find an opportunity of placing 
himself at its head to march against the enemy.” 

We have purposely refrained from all personal comment on 
M. Rochefort himself. It can be made strong enough by all 
who wish it, and there are materials and to spare in his 
singular story—another edition of I Miei Prigioni—for any 
way of thinking. The present writer once had the audacity 
to. introduce himself without excuse to M. Rochefort at 
Boulogne, simply as an English journalist, and found the 
“lion” one of the most frank and accessible and outspoken of 
men, chiefly interested in Irish Members. His comments on 
England in his book are all good tempered; and the descrip- 
tion of his appearance at a Covent Garden Court gala in 
plain evening costume, to be met by an astounded door- 
keeper with “ What, no dress?” as if he had nothing on, 
comes in amusingly enough at the end of this chronicle of 
strange varieties. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN LIFE.* 
Mr. StoPpFORD BROOKE’s sermons on The Old Testament and’ 
Modern Life, besides possessing much literary attraction of 
their own, illustrate in a very interesting manner the 
possession by the same mind of two points of view which not 
very long ago would have been regarded as almost fatally 
conflicting. The one is a difficulty amounting to almost 
complete inability to believe in miracle in the physical sphere, 
the other 1s an intense belief in the perpetual possibility of 
intimate spiritual relationship between human beings and 
God. That the Supreme Being should, for however great 
purposes, either vary the ordinary sequence of physical 
phenomena, or manifest Himself in any form cognisable to 
the senses of men, seems to be so inherently improbable to 
Mr Brooke’s mind that hardly any evidence would be regarded 
by him as warranting a belief in such exercises of Divine 
power. On the other hand, his discourses on the heroes of 
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the Old Testament are charged with a profound conviction 
that they were in close and direct intercourse with God, that 
their successes or failures hinged on the degree of fidelity 
with which they obeyed what they knew to be Divine 
promptings, and that in the recognition cf that fact by the 
anknown writer who “edited” the narratives of their lives 
lies their peculiar value for the men of all time, our own 
incladed. h 

The two points of view are brought together in striking 
fashion in Mr. Brooke’s sermon on “ Abraham’s Gloom and 
Consolation.” After telling the story of the divine vision 
which appeared to Abraham when he was sorrowing over his 
childlessnese, with the promise that his seed should be in 
multitude as the stars in heaven, Mr. Brooke observes with 
all the dryness of the most arid critical spirit :— 

“The form of the vision was supplied by the common beliefs 
which belonged to the time of the writer of the story. Whena Jew 
or Arab felt a deep impression made upon him in his trouble or 
doubt, whereby he felt them cleared away and his future plain, 
he said, ‘God has spoken to me,’ and so vivid was his belief in 
this that he visioned the form of God in dream, and woke con- 
yinced that he had seen God. This is the genesis of these stories 
in the Old Testament; nor are they quite apart from Western and 
modern life.” 


So far the critic. But then the mystic, equally confident :— 


“TIsthe whole thing the creation of the imagination? ..... , 
The answer that I give is that, though any apparently sensible 
appearance, whether in dream or in wakiug hours, is our own 
creation, the spiritual impression which has caused us to appa- 
rently materialise the vision is from without us, a direct impulse 
or suggestion from the loving Father of our spirits, from the 
QGuide and Guard of our lives. If we believe in God at all 
..»++- it would be absurd to deny that as a Spirit He speaks 
to our spirit, awakens our thought to take a certain direction, 
kindles our feeling towards certain aspirations, impresses on us 
a consciousness of Himself, His character, and of how we are 
to live to be like Him in character; and roots and tends in our 
hearts the faith that we shall be at one with Him in an everlasting 
communion...... This I believe He does of His own good will 
perform in us, and faith in it—for it cannot be proved by any 
process of reasoning—is the victorious principle of life.” 

To us, we are bound to say, Mr. Brooke’s line between the 
credible and the incredible in regard to the supernatural 
appears forced and arbitrary. That the senses are extremely 
liable to illusion may indeed be readily admitted, and there- 
fore rigid standards of criticism are rightly applied to the 
evidence advanced in support of any alleged physical event 
of extraordinary character. But on the assumption which 
Mr. Brooke expressly adopts, that a Being supreme in bene- 
volence, as in power, has called into existence such a race of 
composite creatures, of spirits incarnate, as mankind, there 
seems to us no @ priori reason whatever why His communi- 
cations with that race should exclude all those channels 
by which He has ordained that its members should com- 
municate with one another. Speaking broadly, the failure 
of power to believe in physical miracle has commonly gone 
on to a failure of power to believe in the supernatural at all, 
or at least in its accessibility. We are very far indeed from 
wishing that it should be so, though we cannot regard the 
development as at all unnatural, and we therefore welcome 
the evidence afforded by Mr. Stopford Brooke’s present 
volume of sermons of the fervour with which one who 
generally rejects faith in the physically miraculous, in- 
cluding, evidently, the Divine Incarnation, may cling to and 
enforce the belief in the divine relationships of mankind. 
These sermons undonbtedly enforce that belief with much 
eloquence and power. Take, for example, that on the courage 
of David. It is full of wholesome thoughts on the nature of 
the virtue of courage, and the possibility and duty of cul- 
tivating it where, in one form or other, it is lacking. But its 
climax, and a really noble one, comes in the last few para- 
graphs where, after pointing out that all the writers of 
David’s story represent “trust in God as his King and 
Friend” as the chief foundation of his courage, he pro- 
ceeds :-— 
¢ Yes, want of this trust in God, unbelief in a love and righteous- 
hess directing the world, is the unknown source of more than 
half our fears. But trust in God, trust in an all-good and loving 
will, moving us and the whole world towards perfect work, is the 
source of the highest courage of which man is capable. With that 
conviction, what becomes of our superstitious, nameless dreads ? 
The night is as bright as the day, the prison is a paradise, our 
battle is delight. Dangers from the forces of Nature, from 
ease; dangers in the midst of war, on the seas, in hours when 
We are lost and alone, have no force to subdue our will, or lower 
our effort, or lead us to shame, for they are in the will of God 


for us; and if we are smitten by them, our spirit, which is our 
real self, will not be divided from Him, and that is all we need 
care about. Death has no terror for one who knows that he and 
his Father are one. The man who can truly say, ‘I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty,’ is master of all fears, for he knows 
that God is love.” 

That is a true and lofty note, well calculated to raise the 
spirits and spur the efforts of hearers humiliated and dragged 
back by the sense of their own weakness and timidity in meet- 
ing the calls of duty in private and public life. Another note, 
equally true and helpful, is strongly struck by Mr. Brooke in 
more than one place by his enforcement of a positive, as con- 
tradistinguished from a negative, doctrine of election. Thus, 
in his sermon on the consecration of David, he says :— 

“ All are not chosen for great deeds, as David was, but all are 

chosen for some special work. It is my conviction that every 
soul is given life with the intention that he should show forth in 
it some phase of the life of God, and do some part of that vast 
work which will finally close in the completed glory of the human 
race.” 
This thought is developed with much ingenious and pic- 
turesque analogy to the course of the story of David. As he 
went back to take care of his sheep after his mysterious con- 
secration by Samuel the Prophet, so, it may be, for a long 
time after the dim consciousness of a Divine call has come to 
us, “ we go back to our daily toil, but it is with a new up- 
lifting impulse which transfigures the commonplace. The 
thought that God has dedicated us burns and glows within 
us. Our soul lives on the idea as the body on bread; and 
every day grows stronger, fitter for the coming work,” of 
which the revelation comes unmistakably in due time. 


Again, in the sermon on the story of Hagar the same truth 
is impressively enforced from the point of view of national 
life :— 

“Election does not mean exclusion. Hagar, Pharaoh, Balaam,, 
Job, are represented as directly taught by the God of the Jews. 
. ... + Men spoil the whole drift of the Bible by saying that God 
had only to do with the Jews On the contrary, the prophetic 
teaching is that one nation was chosen in order to represent the 
truth that, as God wrought on one so He was working on all, just. 
as one day is set apart as holy to represent the truth that all days. 
are holy...... We are as much His children as the seed of 
Abraham. This is a thought which should rule all our lives 
as Englishmen. We are not only sons of God as persons; we are 
sons of God as citizens of a great country. He is the Origin of our 
people and their King. . ». Aglorious aim, then, belongs to us 
as persons and as a people,—the aim of comprehending and ful- 
filling the ideas which God gave the English people to work out in 
humanity. As long as we are true to this high conception we shalb 
never decay.” 

Of the “higher criticism” as now represented in th 
Anglican Church, no reasonable English Christian is now 
afraid. It has indeed im many respects lessened, and not 
enhanced, both the intellectual and moral difficulties connected 
with the reading of the Old Testament under the old 
traditional view of inspiration. Mr. Brooke’s sermons afford 
fresh and welcome evidence that a student who has abandon @ 
the orthodox Christian standpoint may yet enforce witb 
much fervour and reverence many of the greatest of the 
spiritual and moral lessons of the older revelation. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE serious magazines for November are scarcely so interest- 
ing as usual. There isno paper among them all of the first 
class, and none that is specially attractive. The Nineteenth 
Century gives us perhaps the best list, and that is a poor one, 
the editor even admitting a discourse by Mrs. Besant on 
“The Conditions of Life after Death,” which we can only 
characterise as dreamy rubbish. What she says, if true, would 
amount to a new revelation; but there is not a particle of 
evidence that the seven regions, of which she talks, exist any- 
where except in her own imagination, or that any soul, with 
its “subtle ” body, and two slightly less subtle shells, has ever 
visited them, still less has returned to record its experience. 
We see no use and much mischief in such papers when they 
claim to be more than reveries, and even as reveries they are 
not attractive-——The first paper, by Francis de Pressensé, om 
“England and the Continental Alliances,” is thoroughly 
French, full of great exultation in the visit of the Czar, and 
of advice to England to come to terms with the Dual Alliance 
by giving up Egypt to conciliate France, and making conces- 
sions in Asia to conciliate Russia. We want at all events a 
little more definiteness in our advisers, a little plainer speak- 








ing as to what we are to receive in return for the sacrifices, 
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not only of position but of principle, required at our hands. 
— Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt is definite enough, but we do not 
know that he is more satisfactory. He would have Lord 
Salisbury call a European Congress to settle affairs in 
Eastern Europe, and allow the future of Egypt and Khartoum 
to be part of those affairs. The Congress would arrange 
apparently what is to be done at some time or other with 
the whole of the Turkish dominion in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but at present would only open the Dardanelles, place 
Turkey under financial control, and allow Russia to protect 
the Armenians. Surely if a Congress is to be called, and that 
supreme instrument of Europe is to be invested with any 
executive power, it might employ itself to better purpose than 
this. That Russia dreads the ambition of the Armenians 
may be true; but is it reasonable to believe that she dreads it 
to such a degree that she cannot be persuaded to act except 
through a Congress, which in the present temper of the Great 
States would probably only register the grounds for national 
hostility and suspicion P——Professor Mahaffy in “The 
Modern Babel” argues strongly that English will shortly 
become the lingua franca or business language of the world. 
The only obstacles he can see are that we yield with courteous 
imbecility too great a place to French, as, for example, in 
Egypt, and that we make no effort to introduce an intelligible 
system of spelling by gradual reforms, such as spelling 
“‘sovereign ” “sovran,” and above all by introducing accents 
so as to show at once on what syllable the stress ought to be 
placed. The latter suggestion no doubt would be a real help to 
foreigners, and is followed already in all good dictionaries ; 
but it would be a nuisance to the English themselves, and 
as regards many words would accentuate rather than remove 
the differences between English and American. Mr. Mahaffy’s 
paper is clever, like all he writes, but we fear the world must 
wait for its universal tongue, and that, when it gets it, dif- 
ferences of pronunciation will leave the classes which use it 
partly unintelligible to each other. The tendency to divergence 
is very strong. Even the learned, who, one would think, 
could speedily settle all difficulties, have not been able to 
accept a common pronunciation of Latin and Greek, though 
in their case there is one possible and simple rale which would 
produce uniformity, namely, to pronounce Latin as Rome 
does and Greek as Athens does.——Men in search of invest- 
ments, now a very numerous class, will probably read with 
interest the paper by Mr. S. F. Van Oss on “ The Westralian 
Mining ‘Boom,’” the burst of belief in the gold-mines of 
West Australia, which has in less than three years floated 
seven hundred and thirty-one gold-mining companies with a 
nominal capital of £75,871,000. Mr. Van Oss, while admitting 
that a few mines have done well, intimates his belief that the 
movement is to a great extent a craze. The reefs, he says, 
are erratic and shallow, there is a lack of water, the cost of 
transport will be great, and labour is as yet far from abundant. 
He therefore advises the public to be very cautious and even 
sceptical, and at all events to await developments for a year 
or two. He is probably wise, but he perhaps forgets too much 
that great expenditure, even on a craze, will soon overcome two 
of his obstacles, lack of water and deficiency of transport, and 
that the search for gold always is, and always will be, 
something of a big gamble. It is the total outturn, 
not the outturn of any mine or system of mines, which is of 
national importance. It is quite clear that the people of 
West Australia believe in their mines, or they would not tax 
themselves as they are doing to facilitate their development. 
—We have rarely been more puzzled than by Mrs. Blyth’s 
‘Sketches Made in Germany.” They simply bore us to death ; 
yet we are conscious of a certain cleverness in the sketching, 
and of keen insight into the superficial indications of 
character, and can imagine readers who will rise from them 
with clearer ideas, though certainly not more favourable 
ideas, of the average good German lady of the professional 
class. We have little doubt that to those who kncw the class 
well, some of the touches will seem poignant even if they 
pronounce the dialogues as a whole dull, as we should 
certainly do. 


The paper which will be most read in the Contemporary 
Review is Mr. Traill’s on “Sir William Harcourt; ” but we do 
not think, clever as is the parallel which he draws between 
that statesman and Lord Beaconsfield, that it will do much 
to clarify the general judgment upon the Liberal leader,—it 
is, in fact, an echo of that judgment. To Mr. Traill, as to the 





LTT 
public, it appears that Sir William Harcourt must for the 
present lead the Gladstonian party, because he ig by far the 
ablest debater on that side, and the party cannot do without 
an able debater. But of Sir William Harcourt’s convictions, 
policy, or purposes Mr. Traill discerns no trace; rather he ig 
inclined to believe him in the main devoid of all those things, 
Sir William appears in his pages as an Opportunist of the 
first force, who may be Premier some day, but who if he is 
will be accounted by some a charlatan, and by almost all an 
enigma. His true claim to the leadership has, however, never 
been better stated than in these sentences :— 


“ Among great orators, whether of Parliament or of 
form, Sir William Harcourt is certainly not to be number. _ 
set and solemn efforts of oratory are seldom even moderatel 
successful, and have sometimes been even comically disappointing 
in their combination of the laborious and the ineffective. Bre 
as au impromptu debater his style is too ponderous to be 
thoroughly telling, and at no time could he have stood a 
moment’s comparison with such past masters of that art as Mr. 
Chamberlain, or, in his day of vigour,-the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill. But as he has shown again and again, and never 
more conspicuously than cf late when the odds have been most 
against him, he is a Parliamentary strategist and tactician of the 
first force. In a word, he has proved, by the acknowledgment of 
both friend and foe, that he is a leader who can really lead; and 
there is an ever-growing conviction among his party that he ig 
the only one of their leaders who can. With what amount of 
floating hostility among his followers Sir William Harcourt may 
really have to contend one does not know. That such a feeling 
exists in fact is probable enough; that it has been grossly 
exaggerated by gossip is more probable still. But both fact 
and gossip may be quite safely dismissed from consideration. 
Popularity is a strong card, but capacity is a stronger. A party’s 
choice of its leader must in the long run be determined not by 
their abstract preferences but by their concrete necessities; and 
‘the tools to him who can handle them’ is the principle which 
must ultimately prevail.” 
——Mr. Dillon’s paper on “ Russia and Europe” does not 
strike us as containing anything new except an argument, 
powerfally put, that the friendship of Russia is absolutely 
necessary to France. It is so usual to see the argument put 
the other way, that Russia greatly needs France—which is 
only true financially—that it is interesting to see the other 
side so unhesitatingly stated. Mr. Dillon believes that 
Russia’s preoccupation just now is the Far East, and there- 
fore advises Great Britain to come to terms with her. We 
quite agree; but does Russia want concessions in the Far 
East only P——Dean Farrar’s account of the two Archbishops, 
Magee and Benson, is interesting, but he could, if he pleased, 
give us a much more complete study of the latter, who is still 
but imperfectly understood. We prefer to quote the really 
brilliant paragraph in which he answers the exclusive and 
often narrow-minded advocates of extempore preaching :— 


“Dr. Magee told the clergy that if they wished to speak eatem- 
pore they must ‘ burn their sermons into their brain.’ He regarded 
a written sermon as something entirely different in kind from an 
extempore one; he spoke of written sermons as religious addresses 
or meditations. Yet surely all who have heard sermons for years 
together would say that, while a sermon learnt off by rote (for 
that is what most so-called extempore sermons are), or really 
spoken (which is very rare indeed) in unpremeditated words which 
come fresh and burning from the heart, may produce more 
immediate effect, it is on the one hand doubtful whether such 
tours de force produce so deep an ultimate impression ; and on the 
other hand it is certain that not one man in a thousand has the 
requisite gifts to preach in this manner. There are some who 
pride themselves on a style of eztempore speaking which consists 
only in pouring forth a cataract of twaddle, 

© In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.’ 


St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom in ancient days—Tillotson 
and South, and Burnet, and Barrow, in modern times—were 
regarded as consummate preachers; yet they frequently, and in 
the latter instances invariably, wrote and read their sermons. 
If we take the very greatest names of modern preachers, 
names of men who have produced ineffaceable impressions 
on countless souls — Chalmers, Melville, Maurice, Kingsley, 
Newman, Stanley—all of these read their sermons. Newman, 
while his words went thrilling to the souls of generation 
after generation of Oxford undergradaates, never lifted his 
eyes from his book, or raised the tones of his voice. Liddon, who 
began by preaching with notes only, during all the later years of 
his life wrote and read his sermons. If I may mention two only 
of the living—Dean Vaughan and the Archbishop of Armagh, 
who are among the most eloquent and delightful of living 
preachers—both read from their manuscripts ‘the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.’ ” 

That needs only the rider that the most influential of 
all preachers, men like St. Paul or Peter the Hermit 
or Mahommed, have relied upon their extempore powers, 
to be a very complete statement of the case.——Mr. 
Theodore Bent’s account of his “Travels among the 
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Armenians” is fall, as usual in his writing, of good de- 
gcriptive sentences,—but though he gives us a clear im- 

ression of Sis, the Canterbury of Armenia, he gives us no 
impression of the Armenians, except that they are vain of 
their ancient history—by no means an unusual foible. Their 
notion that they are the oldest people in the world, because 
the Ark landed upon Ararat, is after all only one of many 
instances of literalism in rendering Scripture. We should 
jike to have had Mr. Bent’s impression as to who the 
Armenians are. Are they now pure whites? ——The remaining 
papers in this number are, to us at least, rather dull, Mr. 
Parker’s on the Presidential Election, which is instructive, 
being besides a little belated. One could hardly read all those 
details after November 3rd. 


” 


“Diplomaticus,” in a paper in the Fortnightly Review on 
“Lord Rosebery’s Second Thoughts,” approves Lord Rose- 
bery’s present policy, but accuses him of turning his back 
apon himself, he having on August 16th, 1895, expressly 
approved separate action by Great Britain, and also of missing 
agrand opportunity of rescuing Armenia. Had he been ready, 
this writer says, to support Russia in the Far East, he might 
have forced any terms he pleased upon the Sultan :— 


“Among the demands of Japan was the cession of the Lito- 
Tong peninsula, a demand which seriously menaced the East 
Asiatic interests of Russia. Prince Lobanoff was scarcely prepared 
to deal with the Near East and the Far East at the same time. 
He accordingly made overtures to the British Government to join 
in an intervention in China, with a view to keeping Japan off the 
Asiatic mainland. I understand that he intimated to Lord Kose- 
bery that he might make almost his own terms for the support 
demanded of him. Never had a British Minister a more splendid 
opportunity of achieving a great coup. Had he seen clearly at 
that moment, or if seeing clearly had he acted with courage, the 
Eastern Question would have been settled to-day. In exchange 
for his support of Russia in the Far East—a support, be it re- 
membered, which would have served the best interests of this 
country in that region—he might have stipulated for a free hand 
in Turkey, or might have arranyed for combined action. Or if 
he was not anxious to thrust himself between China and Japan, 
he could have seized the opportunity of Russia’s preoccupation in 
the Yellow Sea to force his terms on the Sultan.” 


If that statement is well founded, Lord Rosebery clearly 
missed a golden opportunity; but we suppose the trath is he 
did not care about Armenia, and did care about Russian 
advance in the Far East. He expressed, it will be remem- 
bered, his belief that the Chinese question was more impor- 
tant to this country than that of Turkey,—a belief, we fancy, 
absolutely peculiar to himself——Mr. W. Knox Johnson’s 
sketch of Catharine IT. is too brief to give much instruction, 
and he places too much stress on her remarkable good fortune. 
Those with whom good fortune is continuous, generally deserve 
it, at least by ability in pursuing their ends. Catharine had 
much of the true Royal faculty of selecting able agents, and 
she seems never to have inspired dislike in any one-——Major 
Griffiths’s essay on the proper way to conquer the Soudan has 
lost some of its interest now that it has been resolved to pause 
for a year and await events, but his judgment on Sir H. 
Kitchener will be read with interest :— 

“ The fact remains that the Sirdar will now take rank with the 
young soldiers of promise who must be counted with in the future 
when wars are afoot and good men are wanted for service in the 
field. He has done right well. He has shown both constancy 
and moderation : tbe first under many hard buffets of fortune, 
the latter to an extent hardly expected in him by those who 
fancied they knew his character. Ill-luck certainly pursued the 
expedition closely ; an epidemic of cholera with imperfect means 
of combating it; elements severely hostile; the loss of a new 
gunboat just when its services would have been most effective 
—all these were blows that would have discouraged any but 
the most tenacious spirit. His moderation won him the warm 
approval of the authorities. He showed it no less in his action 
than in his requirements. In the field he never risked a chance 
by over-confidence, never sacrificed success by expecting too 
much from his untried and in a great measure untrusted 
troops. That he has been ably seconded and ungrudgingly 
assisted by all and single does not detract from his achieve- 
ment. No doubt he had at his elbow some of the best of the 
coming men in our service, and from Cairo he was denied 
nothing that General Knowles and the army of occupation 
‘could give him. But it is only given to the true leader to 
utilise his advantages to the fullest extent, and Kitchener has 
exhibited a somewhat unlooked-for power in exacting and 
obtaining the best efforts of those about and under him.” 


——Mr. H. W. Wilson’s predictions as to “The Struggle 
Before Us” are well worth attention as able statements from 
the pessimist point of view, but we distrust his counsel as to 
the only way out, which is, in fact, to join the Triple Alliance. 
We doubt the Alliance, even if it were joined, ever fighting 








for Great Britain—its leading member thirsts too ardently 
for British property. ——Of lighter articles, the most 
readable are Mr. Traill’s bright and entertaining parallel 
between Mrs. Humphry Ward and Lord Beaconsfield as 
political novelists, and Mr. F. Galton’s dreamy sketch of a 
possible mode of communication with Mars. It comes to this, 
that if there are scientific people in Mars, and if they know 
how to make electric flashes, it would not be much more 
difficult to make out what they mean than to decipher Hittite 
characters. Possibly; but has anybody yet deciphered in 
these antique tongues an inscription full of abstract thought ? 
We do not want the Martians to tell us facts, but what they 
think. The discussion, however, until we are a little nearer 
the perfect telescope, is of only intellectual interest, and we 
are quite willing to concede exceptional ingenuity to Mr. 
Galton. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——_- 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Augustine Birrell. Vols. I. 
andII. (Constable and Co.)—Both in his introduction and in his 
notes Mr. Birrell has followed, only too strictly, the advice of an 
eminent sage, giving so little that we wish for more. His in- 
troduction is full of sense and sympathy ; his notes are really illus- 
trative, and tell us something that we are the better for knowing. 
It is particularly aggravating to be told that he had “ made many 
notes, but on reflection struck most of them out.” Still we have 
good reason to be thankful for an edition of a very useful and 
attractive kind. It is to be completed, we see, in six volumes. 

In the series of Blackie’s “ Home and School Library ” (Blackie 
and Son) we have a selection from Macaulay’s essays of six that 
have the common character of being Essays on English History. 
The six are:—‘ Burleigh and his Times,” “John Hampden,” 
“ Milton,” “ Sir James Mackintosh,” “ History of the Revolution,” 
and two on “The Earl of Chatham.” Our only criticism on this 
selection is that Macaulay did not think highly of the Milton essay, 
considering it to be disfigured by “gaudy and ungraceful orna- 
ment.” Perhaps it might bave been better to substitute “ Warren 
Hastings ” for it——Another volume in the same series is The 
Rifle Rangers; or, Adventures in South Mezico, by Captain Mayne 
Reid. The tale was published in 1850, and was not, as the pub- 
lishers’ introduction states, the author’s “first notable work.” 
“The Scalp-Hunters ”—the title-page of this volume describes 
him as the ‘‘ Author of ‘ The Scalp-Hunters’ ”— appeared in 1847. 

In the Wilderness. By Adeline Sergeant. (A. Melrose.)—This 
is one of the stories that encourage us not to despair of modern 
fiction, a well-written, thoughtful, wholesome tale. Miss Sergeant’s 
idea is that all souls that have any work in the world of the 
higher kind to do, go through a period of loneliness, have their 
sojourns in the wilderness. Her heroine has it and comes out of 
it not a little purified and strengthened. There is nothing 
striking about the two men, but the two cousins are fine studies, 
and so is the elder woman, to whom Janet goes for counsel. We 
recommend In the Wilderness to our readers without hesitation. 

The third in the series of “Odd Volumes” (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
is Scenes of Rural Life, by George Morley. Mr. Morley has written 
more than once about country matters, but he must have been 
nodding—even as Homer nodded on occasion—when he spoke of 
barley being “ much taller than the tallest peasant’s head.” The 
tallest peasant was, say, 6ft.; “much taller” might mean 3 ft. 
more; but let us say 8ft. Who ever saw barley so high? Is it 
not about time that the very old “ property ” of a husband stirred 
to furious jealousy by seeing his wife kissing an unknown stranger 
—of course her brother—should be discarded by common consent ? 
The stories are somewhat poor and pointless. 

We have to commend to our readers The Expository Times, 
edited by the Rev. James Hastings, M.A. (T. and T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh). The table of contents presents, as usual, a goodly array 
of contributors. Few critics and divines of note are absent, and 
various schools of thought are represented. Any one who desires 
to keep abreast of the religious thought and criticism of the day 
will do well to study this excellent periodical. 

In the “Library of Early English Writers” (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co) we have the second volume of Richard Rolle of 
Hampole, edited by C. Horstmann. Mr. Horstmann puts together 
whatever caz be discovered or even conjectured of Richard Rolle, 
who was a native of Pickering, and lived in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. The editor’s devotion to his subject is, to 
say the least, adequate to its merit. Rolle seems to have been 
disciple of mysticism, and Mr. Horstmann expounds his views 
with no little force, though sometimes in somewhat eccentric 
English. The Leipsic printer has now and then his little bit of 





fun with our language, as “ knacking jokes with the girls.” 
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The Temple of Deir-el-Behari. By Edouard Naville, D.C.L. 
Part I. Plates I.-XX. (Ezypt Exploration Fund.)—The decora- 
tions of the Temple are of the time of the Thothmes and Queen 
Hatshepsu. Some have been defaced and restored, and so afford 
a curious illustration of an interesting period of Egyptian 
history. 








We have received some specimens of a number of Diaries, 
Pocket-books, and the like, known as Letts’s Diaries, fc. (Cassell 
and Co.) One of the most convenient is Letts’s Ofice Diary and 
Almanac, with the usual apparatus of information and a page of 
space for each day. There is a peculiarly handy little publication 
called Letts’s Card-case Diary; another slightly larger, but quite 
justifying its name, is Letts’s Pocket Diary. 

We have received from Messrs. C. W. Faulkner and Co. a 
number of Christmas and New-Year Cards, specimens selected 
from a total of about a thousand different designs, and varying in 
price from one penny upwards. Some are of the serious, some of 
the comic kind; there are landscapes, figure-pieces, birds, and 
beasts. One ought to be able to suit every taste with one or 
other. But to whom would one send a fancy picture of a very 
pretty girl? "We have also received from the same firm some 
specimens of new games, one of them we see named “ Fighting 
for the Standard: There is something combative in the air 
just now. Messrs. Faulkner tell us that they have twenty-nine 
games in their’ new list. We wonder whether any one of them 
will “catch hold.” 
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Price (E. 0.), Young Denys;#r 8vo ...(Chambers) 3/6 

'W.), The Gases of the Atmosphere, cr OMT LINC TE (Macmillan) 6/0 





( 

| 8 (0. 8 4.), Chun Ti Kung, cr Svo (EH ) 
Robinson (F. W.), The Woman in the Dark, cr 8vo......... (Chatto & Windus) 3, 
Seebotm (H.), A History of British Birds, 4 vols. roy Svo......(J. C. Nimee}1080 
—— (A. T.), Physiography for Beginners, cr 8vo.. .(Macmillan) 2/6 

n of Angels, The, by the author of “ A Vicar’s Wife,” ‘er 80. (Methuen) = 
saith, Ars Tr Sephoclea cum Shaksperiana Oomparata ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Spinner (A.), A Reluctant Evangelist and «ther Stories, cr Bro, Ie evry bY 






Cheques, and (Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to 


Baker.” John 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 


Seale of Charges for Avbertisements, 


OvuTsIDE Pages, TWELVE GuINEAS, 











PANNE 295.505 555 hobs EhS Ice ae ool £10 10 2 Narrow Column ..............,.. £3.10 

Half-Page ......... 5 5 Half-Column P ? : 

Quarter-Page 2 12 8 Quarter-Column 6 
ComPANIESs, 

Ontside Page...........sssseccees £14 14 0| Inside Page ..... pdesoscenscctnanied £1212 6 


Five lines (50 words). and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Isa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS, 


LIBERTY and CO, hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Being direct Importers, Messrs. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 

inexpensive cost. Inspection invited. Illustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-jree, 


JAPANBSE CARPETS and RUGS. 
Reprcductions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and coloeriage, 
Suitable for Breakfa-t, Disinee and Billiard Rooms, iieterins. Halls, &c., 
ft. by 6 ft , £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., £2 5s. 
RUGS to matel, 5 ft. by 2 ft. 6in., 6s, 6d. ; 6 ft. by 3ft., 8s, 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


Aik i ale aie OF 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 











DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
’ OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 eri Lane ; 42 Mincing Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1895 £390,775,000. 


GALLERIES. 











D'STRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculia: ity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses. 
SEE 


“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 
By JUHN BROWNING, F.R AS, F.B.M.S., 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&e, 5 Or consult, free of charge— 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


P OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
2 
v 


STRAINED 
VISION. 








(F. A.), On the — of the Waters, cr 8vo .... . 

Stono (8. J.), Inand Beyond the Himalayas, 8vo ..(E. ‘Arcold) 160 
Sullivan (J, D.), The Flame-Flower, and other Stories, cr 8vo : 

Thomas (H. E.), The Martyr's of Hell’s Highway, cr 8vo 

Thompson (E. P.), and Another, Roentgen Rays, 8v0 
Townsend ‘ 











W.), Chimmie Fadden, cr 8vo 
fle pe (K.) (Mrs. Hinkson), A Lover’s Breast-Knot, 12mo ......(E. Mathews) 
nderhill (Z. D.), The Dwarf’s Tailor, 8v0 ..........ccccecesceeseees 
Yallance'(A.), The Art of William Morris, 4to 
Waldo (0. D.), The Ban of the Gubbe, cr 8vo ( 

White (J. G.), History of the Three Royal Rushauges, &e., cr 8vo (E. Wi'son) 2/0 
Wintle (W. J), P. ise Row, cr 8vo Milne) ae 
Wroth (W.), The lentes Pleasure Gardens of the 18th Century (Macmillan) 15,0 











Terms of Subscription, 


STRAND, LONDOR. 
Wu. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








WHERE TO LIVE 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
vacant, from £3 a month, ‘General Dining Koom.—Apply to LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 
Ww Ri I 





P E- BPioqHciaBny Be 





Halj- 
Inclnding postage to any part of the United erly. yearly, Quarterly. 
oe ee ES See nth eee ee A SiS Can 0.79 S...:.: os 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
SMMC etn eres Taqsthanvessseaisisdensghtnbsdsvosonees LD © ccs DES Discs 078 


Se , itn 
rary, Confiden'ial, Lega 


a 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent Refereuces, 
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J idee VICTORIA.cUNIVERSITY, 


EXTERNAL RXAMINERSHIPS. 

The following External Examinerships will-fall. VACANT in DECEMBER, 

1996. Each is tenable for three years, at the expiration of which the Examiner 
ig not eligible for re-election :;— , 


MINERSHIP, Retiring ExaMIver. . 
1 xe cen bes cag we» eae. Professor Alexander Macalister, 
9) Ohemistry... «1° se (4. ug Professor Sydney Young. 
8, Geology :.. ove eee eee ew Professor Bonney. 
4 Hebrew ... am pa ps + Professor Ryle, — 
5.) Mathematics ... ,. «+ |. Professor Burnside, 
6. Medicine ... ws Pind . Thomas Barlow, 
7. Obstetrics and Di of Women... Dr. Oullingworth, 
8. Physcs = w. ane aad fan - Professor Fitzgerald. 
9, Physiology Professor Schafer. 


Applications, which may be accompanied by testimonials, should be sent in on 
be 


Nove’ r 25th, 1896. 
OF oer er particulars may be obtained from ALFRED HUGHES, 


The Victoria University, Manchester. istrar. 





Mormours GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


sIx FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS; 
Also HOUSE SCHOLARSGIPS. 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER Srp anv 4ru. 
Apply to Head-Master, E, H. CULLEY, Esq. 
The School has ample leaving Exhibitions. 





——_— 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 

QUEEN’S SOHOLARSHIPS.—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms. £66 6s. per annum. Special Olasses for 
Army and Nav. Examinations. Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted, Essex. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Warrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55-2£10, on Deo, 16th.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


THE LEYS ;SC FOOL, 7 
CAMBRIDGE. Z ROT 


HEsp-MasTen 4. ue oe vse oe The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 





For Prospectus, &0., apply to the SEORETARY. FO) 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN: 
With Title of L.L.A. 


on. seegpestes: apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A. Scheme, the University, 








UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 

LEONARDS.ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT has a COMFORTABLE HOME 

for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards College, Cumberland 

Gardens. Pleasant house, with sonth aspect; very near the College. Girls 
needing sea air also received by the week or longer, according to arrangement. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, ard the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Tepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department,—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees. 60 guineas.a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORK PLAOR, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN (including Middle and Old High German 
and Gothic), will be VACANT at the end of this term. <a 
Applications, with one copy of testimonials, te be sent by November 2!st' to 
the Honorary Secretary, at the Qollege, from whom all particulars may 
obtained, LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. _ 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A firét‘raté’ 


Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
— at the Public Schools, includivg Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge, The house~ stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from thé town, 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Oharterhouse.. 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. © 














Det any MANOR,. SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ sucressful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to youre for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. ‘ Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. ' Post town, Lewes. 





OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL » for 

BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on East Oliff. 200 yards from the 
Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ garden:, large field for 
games; carpentering and gymnastics- Special terms for Sons of Olergymén.— 
For prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M A., Saugeen School, Manor Road. 





ORDEN HOUSE. GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTS.—Mr. ASHLKY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin, Coll. Oamb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Reyal 
Navy... Extensive grounds; most healthy situation; gymnasium and carpenter’s 
shop.—Terms, £35 a term; reduction for Brothers, Prospecius on application, 


HIGwWwWEL IL ao me OO Uke. 
TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
are OFFERED for 
COMPETITION in DECEMBER. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








BR ?:5 5.0 x & T.O0O.R.T F.0 B.D 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOHOOL. 


Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARD4, M.A (Class. Trip. Camb.) 

fate Senior Classical Master at St, Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, tevnis-court, playing ficlds, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc», German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acrea, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 











ADY KEKEWICH WISHES to RECOMMEND a 


_ well-educated LADY having great experience in household management 
and in thecare of children and invalids. A Doctor receiving patients for medical 
treatment or a private family would find her invaluable. She would not object 
to take charge of young ladies wishing to travel. Good medical and other 
fea A Pelye “©. M. B.,’’ Calder Turner’s Library, 1 Bathurst Street, 

le Par 





PORTRAITS PAINTED (OIL, WATER, PASTEL) by 
ARTIST who has exhibited several times in the Royal Academy and in 
other Exhibitions, From life or (in the case of deceased persons) from photo. 
Card of terms (moderate) on application.—Miss RUST, All Saints Vicarage, 
Buxton Street, E. 





RIVATE SECRETARY (Lady). Shorthand (120) ; 

, Typing (60), own Remington; University training; Languages; ex- 

Perienced in Parliamentary and Literary Work; highest references.—Write, 
F, F.,”’ Willing s Advertisement Offices, 162 Piccadilly. 


PpRivatE TUTORSHIP WANTED by CAMBRIDGE 
ith MAN (28), Travelling preferred ; experience of four winters abroad (two 
pi _* pupil), Riviera, Egypt, St. Moritz. Offers French, Germ., Italian, 
ath., Hist., Ordinary Latin and Greek, Highest References.—J. A, HARD- 





UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE, BE: FAST, being about to hecome vacant, Candidates for that 
‘Office are requested to forward their Testimonials: to the Under-Secretary, 
Dublia Castle, on or before NUVEMBER 2ist next, in order that the same:may: 
be submitted to His Excéllency the Lord Lieutenant, 

The Candidate who may be selected forthe above Professorship will have tc 
enter upon his duties forthwith. 

Dublin Oastle, October 29th, 1893, 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For «eiRrLs.— Head: 

mistress, Miss M, I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos., late Headmistress 
of the Withington Gifls’ School, Manchester, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St, 
Leonard’s School, St. Anérews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, 'M.D:, 
The Rev. Hon. A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Arthar Sidgwick, Eeq.— 
Apply to Miss.GARDINER, 7 South Park, Sevenoaks. 








ING EDWARD ‘the SIXTH’S SCHOOLS, 

BIRMINGHAM. GIRLS’ GRAMMAR. SOHOOL, ASTON.—WANTED 
in Jannary next an ASSISTANT MISTKES3 to teach English Subjects,, 
Harmony, and Sewing. Salary, £80.—Forms of Application and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the SEORETARY, Kiug Edward’s School, New 
Street, Birmingham.—Applications, wth copics of not more than three recent 
Testimonials, must be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS, King Eiward’s Grammar 
gchool, Aston, not later than November 2lst. Birmingham, November 4th, 1896. 


ORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE CHINE,. BOURNE. 
» TE Oe =. — 6 a _ Resident es ag Stands 
igb, 1 sea, th asi . Fe }, 80, uineas accor x 
Mra JAMES MACDONELL. * : pn (98. a 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Pl«ce, Strand, London, W.C. 











O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, Biving full particulars.and 

forms, sent gratis.. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re 

commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 

on the s,s. ‘ MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, electric light, splendid cwisine, 
Fare includes return ticket, London-Oalsis-Marseilles, and 21 days’ cruise, 
Novembrr 30:h, to Ajaccio, Naples, Sicily, Tunis, Algiers, and Southern Spain, 
or January 26th, to Palestine and Eg: pt. 
Christmas cruise, December 23rd, £31 10s., to Constantinople, Athens, &c, 
Lectares b» Sir Lambert Play!air, the Archdeacon of Manchester, Professors 
Sayce, Mah«ffy, Lanciani, Canon Tristram, &c. 





CASTLE, Writtle, Chelmsford. 


Full details, SEORELARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





ROWING CHILDREN and AWKWARD WALKING. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.B.0.8. 
Supplementary to Ambulance Olasses. 

Kxrean Pavt amp Co, London. 


Price 2s, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oa'alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
execu’ed .? return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 

eet, London, E.0, 


Be ce ya Booksellers to the Queen, 
B 





187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran; and Oata- 
ed. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, New choice 
dings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

. LONDON, W. desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
ALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Please 

Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 








NOW READY, PRIOE 64. 
WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By EMILY DAVIES. O.:mbridge: Macmittan and Bowss. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPEOIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of thee ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


| cae ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 








1848 


INVESTED FUNDS £25,000,000 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





a. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, LTp, 





THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDU-KUSH. By 


Sir Grorez Roserrson, K.0.S8.1. With numerous Illustrations by A.D 
McOormick. Royal 8vo, £1 11s, 6d, [In 0 fow -. 4 


In Octob-r, 1889, I found myself, for the second time, the offici 
Mehtar of Chitral, at the fort which constitutes the capital of that ommteye' tt? 

ople and the country were alike interesting—the former for their pictures sy 
ightheartedness, the latter for its magnificent scenery, and both for ton 
freshness and novelty. But it was not only the Ohitrélis themselves that had 
excited my curiosity, for at the Mebtar’s satel, on my visit in 1888, I ge 
several Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush, and had heard many tales of their strange 
manners and customs, The psop'e of Kafiristén had excited my curiosity. 
during the Afghén War of 1879-80, and see‘ng them now in the flesh, my interest 
in them became so intensified that the desire to see them in their own homes 
was irresistible. I had accordingly asked the Government of India to be 
allowed to make an attempt to enter the K4fir country, and the ission 
was accorded me while actually on my way to Chitr4l for the second time. It 
should be mentioned that the only —, European who hai attempted to 
enter Kafiristin was General (then Colonel) Lockhart, when in command of a 
mission to examine the Hindu-Knsh passes in 188586 He had penetrated into 
the upper part of the Bashzul Valley, and remaiued there for afew days; but 
jealousies having broken oot amongst the Kaéfir headmen, he had been com pel ed 
to leave the country and return to Chitral. 


SHAKSPERE’S HOLINSHED: the Chronicle 


and the Historical Plays compared. By W. G. Boswftt-Sronz, Orown 4to 
15s. net. [Ready. * 


Courtenay’s “ Commentaries on the Historical Plays of Shakspere” were pub- 
lished in 1840, and have so long been out of print that a work of similar aim may 
not, it is hoped, be unwelcome, In“ Shakepere’s Holinshed ” the historical plays 
are compared, ecene by scene, with passiges chiefly derived from Holinshed’s 
“Chronicles ;” supplemented by illustrations taken from other sources—Foxe’s 
“ Acts and Monuments,” for example—which even Holinshed’s massive tomes did 
not embrace, The excerpts are generally accompanied by prefa‘ory words, 
narrating the dramatic action in the dramatic order, and noticing, as they occur, 
all important variations of historic chronology and historic facts. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 


ISPAHAN. By James Morigen, Edited by Dr. O. J. Witts, with an 
Introduction by Sir Freprric Gotpsmip, O.B., K.0.S.L Illustrated from 
Original Sketches made by James Morier, and from Drawings by Persian 
Artists. Royal 8vo, 2s. net. [Shortly. 
James Morier’s famous romance, ‘* Hajji Baba of Ispahan,” which remains the 
one authoritative work on Persian maaners and customs, is accessible in many 
forms; but no attempt has hithert> been made to issue a handsome, illustrated 
library edition. The Publishers are deeply indebted to Lady Morier, who kiudly 
— at their disposal James Morier’s Sketch-books, which contain the interesting 
rawings that he made for the express purpose (now realised) of illustrating hs 
romance. The Editor, Dr. Wille, when he was residing in Teheran, comm'‘ssione’ 
Persian artists to illustrate incidents of the story; and these drawings have been 
used for the present volume, which also contains numerous reproductions of 
Persian textiles, pottery, metal-work, household implements, &c, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY, 
THE POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN, 


SILURIST. Edited by E. K. Cuamsers, with an Introduction by H. C- 
Bercuine, Rector of Yattendon, 2 vols, 12mo, 1"s, ret. [Ready. 


This Edition contains all the posams, sacred and secular, of Henry Vaughan. 
Some Copies are printed on Large Paper. 


A Prospectus of the Muses’ Library will be sent on application. 





TURKISH FAIRY-TALES AND FOLK- 


TALES. Oollected by Dr. Ianacz Kunos. Translated from the Hungarian 
Version by R. NispeT Barn. Illustrated by Celia Levetus. Demy 8v0, 6s, 
[ Ready. 
Uniform with Mr, Bain’s Collections of *‘ Russian Fairy-Tales” and ‘* Oussack 
Fairy-Tales.” 





NEW NOVELS. 


AN ERRING PILGRIMAGE. By No. 
AINSLIE. Crown 8yo, 6s. 7 [ Ready. 
MARGOT, By Sipney Picxerinc. Crown 
8vo, 63. [Shortly. 





SHORT STORIES. 
MANY CARGOES, By W. W. Jacozs. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This book should secure Mr. Jacobs a prominent place among the humourists 
of the time. 





UNDINE. 
UNDINE: a Romance. By FRiepricH DE 1A 


Morre Fovgvt. Translated by EpMunp Gossx, [Illustrated by Florence 
M. Rudland. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [In a few days. 


An Edition is also nae in crown 4to, with Photogravure Illustrations by ¥~ 
W. E, F. Britten, 12s, 6d. net. 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE -—“ BALLADS AND SONGS,” by WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, with Original Illustrations 
by H, M. BROCK, will be published in a few days. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


FINE ART EDITION, 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By Hanriet Beecuer Stowe, With upwards 
of 100 O.iginal Illustrations by Jenny Nystrom. 
Stoopendayl, 7s. 6d, [Now ready. 


NEW EDITION, READY IN A FEW DAYS, 6s, 


THREE HOMES. 


By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges. 
This New Edition of a very popular work is of 
especial interest on account of the fact that it is now 
for the first time acknow‘edged by its author, Dean 
Farrar, who originally contributed it to the pages of 
the Quiver under the nom de plume of “F. L, T. 
ope.” The Author has written a special Preface 
for this Edition. 


CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY, 3s, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By the Very Rev, Dean Farrar, D.D., F.B.S. 
With 16 Full-page Plates, 750 pp., cloth gilt. 


NEW WORK BY MR, JOHN FARMER, 


SCARLET AND BLUE; 


or, Sorgs for Soldiers and failors. By Joun 
Farmer, Author of “ Gaudeamus,” ‘' Dulce 
Domum,” &. 5s, (Just ready. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY: 


a Laboratory and Lecture Oourse for First-Year 
Students of Electrical Engineering based on the 
International Definitions of the E!ectrical Units. 
Comp'etely Rewritten by W. E. Arrron, F.R.8., 
Assoc.M.Inst.0.E.—Vol. I., CURRENT, PRES- 
SURE, RESISTANCE, ENERGY, POWER and 
CELLS. With 247 Illustrations, 9s. 
[Ready shortly. 


CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY, és, 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES 


OF WAR AND PEACE. By ArcursaLp Forses, 
Author of “The Black Watch,” &. With a 
Portrait of the Author. 


COMPLETION OF 


BATTLES OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. With numerous Original 
and Stirring Illustrations by the best Black and 
White Artists of the day, complete in 2 vols,, 
9s, each, [Ready shortly. 


“CASSELL’S FAMILY 


MAGAZINE” VOLUME FOR 1896. With about 
750 Original Illus!rations, 7s, 6d. [Ready shortly. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE 


RIVER. By Epwarp 8. Extis. With 4 Full- 
page Illustrations, 2s, 6d. (Ready shortly. 


MERRY GIRLS of ENGLAND. 


By L. T. Meave, Author of “‘ A World of Girls,” 
" Polly,” &. With 8 Full-page Plates, 3s, 6d. 
(Just ready, 





SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, in 2 vols, 21s. 


THE STORY OF 
MY LIFE. 


By the Right Hon. 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, 


Bart., G.0.S.J., D.C.L. (Oxon), LL.D, (Cantab), F.R.S. 


With 2 Portraits of the Author. 


“There is plenty of good stuff in Sir 


Richard Temple’s two volumes.”—Times. 


“There is much in these volumes that is 
of permanent interest and value.” 


—Daily News. 


“The Story of My Life’ is illustrated 
by two excellent portraits of the author, 
and will be valued by all who appreciate 
the efforts of those who have helped to 
bring our Indian Empire up to its present 


stage of development.”—Morning Post. 


“The work contains a good deal of 
interesting and amusing information.” 


—World, 


* An interesting record of a distinguished 
career. It is well worth reading, more 
particularly in the part dealing with 


India.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“The work is undoubtedly a book to be 
added to the library, and an adequate 
record of a remarkable life crowded with 


events which make history.” 





—Shefield Telegraph. 


Price 6s. 


NOW READY, 6s. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘ ‘Senti- 
mental Tommy’ is a work of genius...... 
There are passages in ‘ Sentimental 
Tommy’ where the phrase is wonderfully 
beautiful......He is one of the finest as well 
as one of the fullest and kindliest creations 
of English fiction.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 6s. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“This is without question Mr. Pember- 
ton’s best story. The descriptions of plague- 
stricken London remind us of the vivid 
pictures of Defoe......The heroine Lady 
Marjorie wins the reader’s affection from 
the beginning. Israel Wolf is the most 
original and powerful character which Mr. 
Pemberton has ever drawn. 

—British Weekly. 


NOW READY, 6s. 


WHAT CHEER! 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Mr. Clark 
Russell’s study of the madness of the 
gallant seaman is a brilliant piece of 
work, quite sufficient to make the fortune 
of any novel.” 


NOW READY, 6s. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 


The Speaker says :—“‘ Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht’ 
is a book which anybody who is capable of 
appreciating it will regard as a treasure 
beyond price.” 


NOW READY, 6s. 


THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 


The Daily News says:—“‘The Rogue’s 
March’ is a tragic, fascinating, extra- 
ordinarily vivid story, which it is difficult 
to put down when we begin to read it, and 
the impression of which it is impossible for 
a while to shake off.” 


NOTICE :—Mr, ARCHIBALD FORBES'S new work, “THE 
BLACK WATCH,’ the Record of a Historic Regiment, will 


be ready in a few days. 


Price 6s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


THE “COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND.” 
This Cay is publ’shed. 


DUMFRIESandGALLOWAY 


By Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bart. M.P. With 
2 Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


The PROVOST-MARSHAL : 
a Romance of the Middle Shires, By the Hon. 
Frrperick Moncreiry, Author of ‘*The X 
Jewel.” Crown 8vo, 63, [ Ready. 


SOME UNCONVENTIONAL 


PEOPLE. By Mrs. Grapwyw Jess, Author of 
“Life and Adventures of J. G. Jebb.” With 
Iliustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


FROM BATUM to BAGHDAD 


By Water B. Harris, F.R.G.8. Dedicated to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. With Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 12s. 
“ Cheerful and attractive 
ing incident,”— Times, 
“The best book of travels published this antumn.” 
—Daily Mail, 


AN UNCROWNED KING: 
a Romancsa of High Politics, By Sypney C. 
Grier. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** An ingenious, entertaining story.”—Sketch, 


“Original and uncommonly interesting.” 
—Scolsman, 


The BAN of the GUBBE. 
By Cepric DanE WaLpo. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


“Strange is the story unfolded in this little book.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“A capital story, excellently told A lively and 
original tale,’'"—Morning Post, 


TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. 
(Second Series): Summers and Winters at Ba!ma- 
whapple. By Joun Sxetton, O.B., LL.D. 
2 vols., Lilustrated, post Svo, 10. net. 

“ *Shirley’s’ table-talk is as bright, genial, and sug- 
gestive as ever.”—Times, 


“ A book to linger over and thoroughly enjoy.” 
—New Saturday, 


AMONG the UNTRODDEN 


WAYS. By M.E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blun- 
deli). Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“ The stories always charm.”—Scotsman, 


The ENGLISH CHURCH and 


the ROMISH SCHISM. By Rev. A. W. 
MomeEriz£, LL.D. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 


2: 


abounds with interest- 


“ Clear, acute, scholarly.”—Church Times, 


BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE. 


No. 973. NOVEMBER, 1896, 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS. 


DARIEL: A ROMANOE OF SURREY, 
BiacKkMoORE. Obaps, 5-7. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 

BEHIND DIKES AND DUNES, 

THE HEATHER. By Nem Munro. 
WIDDER VLINT. By Zack. 

POLITICS IN RECENT ITALIAN FICTION. 


THE FIRST PRIOR OF FORT AUGUSTUS: 
JEROME VAUGHAN, 


MANNING THE NAVY. 


IN “HOLY RUSSIA:” LIFE IN A RUSSIAN 
FAMILY. 


OUR DUTY IN REGARD TO VACCINATION. 
By Professor Sir T, GRAINGER Stewart, M.D. 


THE PARTY FUTURE. 


By R. D. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





“PREHISTORIC PEEPS.” 
By. EDWARD T. REED. 
“ PUNCH.” 


Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Ltd., beg to announce that in compliance 
with a continuously expressed desire from many who were unable to secure copies of 
the limited First Edition, which was rapidly exhausted at the time of publication, 
a CHEAPER, FINELY PRINTED EDITION, also limited in number, of the 
series of these delightfully humorous Drawings contributed to “PUNCH” by 
E, T. REED is now in preparation—to appear on November 16th. Each of the 
Drawings is enclosed in the Bordering designed by the Author and printed in Red, 
The impressions will be given on the finest Plate-paper, and the volume will be 


issued in a New Binding. 


From 


Price 12s, 6d. 


“PREHISTORIC PEEPS,” 


By EDWARD T. REED. 





8, 9, 10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE wag 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the wholestory of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Soe ManuractvreR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 12d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


PROMPTLY AN 
ASTHMA, | pepEcruALLy oe 
BRONCHITIS, 


| SAVORY & MOORE'S 
DIFFICULT BREATHING , 


‘DATURA TATULA, 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
28, 6d., 58.,and10s) SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


~«|MI E DOC. 


VIN ORDIN. AIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 
wil! be found equal to wine offered 16s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreiyn houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 


dozen, 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1830, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











Crown 8vo, 345 pp., 12 Tlustrations,cloth boards 7s, 6d. 
MONTHS IN JERUSALEM. 
Impressions of the Work of England in and for 
the Holy City. By the Rev. OnartEs Biaas, M.A., 
Fereday Fellow of &. John’s College, Oxford, some- 
time Chaplain to Bishop Blyth. ‘This cleir and 
lifelike record of impressions gained during an obser- 
vant six months’ visit, fall of so much reliable and 
accurate information.”—European Mail. ‘‘ The book 
is pleasantly written, and will be read with apprecia- 
tion by all whom the Holy City attracts, whether the 
attraction be in its historical or missionary aspect.” 
—The Churchwoman. ‘*The book is an interesting 
record of impres-ions of a thoughtful Churchman, 
in whom familiarity with modern literature has not 
dulled the spirit of devotion.”—The Guardian, 
MOWBRAY and O©O., Oxford and London; 
and of all Booksellers, 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


9. 





of 


Paid-up Oapital ... 
Reserve Liability ot 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C0. MACDONALD, Joint 
¥F. B, MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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FLLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH of ARMENIA and 


the Armenians in Ancient and Modern Times, With Special Reference to 
the Present Crisis. By an Oup Inpran. ; 
“This little history of Armvnia, although it can be read in the course of a 
- cle morning, presents us with all the salient features of Armenia’s ead story. 
bg very brevity of the work is in its favour, for the author has b’en obliged to 
bs wpress, and thus has ket strictly to his subject. While nothing of importanca 
fas been omitted, nothing irrelevant has been included, and the result is an 
excellent little work which ought to find many thousands of readers at the 
present crisis."—Daily Chronicle. : : : 
«We heartily concur with the sentimonts of the writer, and have pleasure in 
ecommending this volume to public notice as the most concise and convinciug 
testimony we have yet seen on this momentous question. Our readers who 
want knowledge on this subject will get all they require from this excellent 
little volume.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 
In crown 4to, printed in old-face type and handsomely boznd, price 103. 6d. 


HEREWARD, the SAXON PATRIOT. A 
History of his Life and Character, with a Record of his Ancestors and 
Descendants, By Lieut.-General Harwarp. 

In demy 8v«, bound in cloth and Illnstrated, price 53, 


SOME NOTES of the HISTORY of the 


PARISH of WHITCHUROH, OXON. By the Rov. Jonny Starter (Rector 
he Parish). 
“ fhe contents are both curious and valuab'e,”"—Times Weekly. a, 
“]¢ contains a great deal worthy of record, and well pat together.”—Antiquary. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 6:. 


The DEAD PRIOR. A Romance of Life 


and Death. By C, DupLEy Lamppen, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A MIXED WORLD: a Novel, 


Apouruvus Pout, Author of ‘‘ Thomas Brown’s Will.” 
In crown vo, handsomely bound in c'oth, 62. 


RUNIC ROCKS: a North Sea Idyl. By 


WitHELm JeNtFN. Translated by Marianne E. Sucking. Witha Preface 
by Professor G. FIELDER, 
“The book di p'ays real thought and power.”—National Observer. 
“ An interesting example of mo?vern German literature, well translated...... A 
book qnite out of the comm n,”—Speaker, 
“4 book of great beapty and worth, which certainly takes a very high place 
in the imaginative literature of the present decide.”— Academy. 
In crown 8vo, prics 2s, 


The LITTE MARIE: Marie’s Mother and 


Grandmother, and the Old White Hen; a Tale of the Franco-German War. 
By Bripa WALKER. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8v0, cloth, price 33, 6d, 


GOLDEN CHIMES, and other Poems. 


Rev. ALFRED Horatio Gray, B.A. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. Price 2s. 6d, 
OonTENTS. 





By 


By 





1, EPISODES OF THE MonTH. 

2, Tse CHURCH AND THE Unionist Party. By a Layman. 

3. Lorp RosEBERY’s ResiGNnaTIon. By a Conservative M.P. 

4, Taz VaLUE OF CONSTANTINOPLF. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

5. Taz GOVERNMENT'S OpportTuNiItTY. By J. R. Diggle. 

6, Homeric WaRFaRE. By Professor J. B. Bury. 

7, Tus EcoNOMIC ASPECTS OF THE BICYCLE. "By A. Shadwell. 

8. — anp To-Day, By H. W. Wilson (Author of “Ironclads in 

C.in ’). 

9, PriscipLes oF Locat Taxation. By Edwin Cannan. 

10, Untaxep Imports aND Home InpustTrizs. By W. Farrer Ecroyd. 

U, Tue Functions or aA GOVERNOR-GENERAL, By the Hon. Sir Charles H. 
Tupper, G.C.M.G@ : 

, Tue Workina or THE OLD Ace ReLiey Law 1m OopennAGeN. By Miszs 
Edith Sellers. 

13, Tuk AMERICAN ELECTIONS OF 1896, By Moreton Frewen. 

4, Taz MetRorouitan WaTER Question, By the Hon, Lionel Holland, M.P. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, 6s., with Illustrations. 
THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on 
the World’s History. By H. MARTYN KENNARD, 


“The book is one which will be of the utmost utility in elucidating some of the 
mysteries of the Egyptian and Israelitish History. Asacontribution to our know- 
(edge of the ancient world the book is remarkable; asa setting forthcf a new and 
startling theory with consummate skill, and appareutly conclusive argument, it 
G probably unique.”"—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicopz. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
*s* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Po: Food. 

















“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
F —The Lancet. 











Ao. 


a tablet. 


VINOLIA 


PREMIER 








CAUSES 
NO 
BLOTCHES. 


SOAP 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAUTIFUL 


CLEAR: 





365 
SHAVES 


FOR 








| MAKES A STICK 

| SHAVING YIELDS 

| A a GALLONS OF : 
| PLEASURE. = LATHER. 








6°. 


D Premier 62. 
Vinolia 


Shaving Stick. 





VINOLIA CREAM 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) 


; 1/14 anv 1/9. 


VINOLIA POWDER 





Sold everywhere in ‘ae, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 





; 1/- anv 1/9. 


(For Redness, Roughness) 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 
HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 25s. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Amazingly spirited and lively.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A most entrancing story.’ 

TIMES.—“ Extremely amusing memoirs.” eS 
WEEKLY SUN.—“ Far more interesting than a novel. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


The LIFE of a FOX, and the DIARY of a 


HUNTSMAN. By Tuomas Smitu, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley 
Hounds. With the original Illustrations by the Author, and Initia!s and 
Coloured Plates by G. H. Jalland. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15:. Also 
a limited Large-Paper Edition, with the Plates on Japanese vellum, £2 2:. 





net. 
GLOBE.—“ Paper, type, aud binding are all that could be desired; and the 
library may be said to make an admirable beginning.” 


THROUGH the SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A 


Record of 4,000 Miles Exploration in British Columbia and Alaska. By 
Warsurrton Pixe, Author of “ Barren Grounds of Oanada.”” With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS. A 


Record of Sport and Travel. By 8.J. Stonx, late Deputy Inspertor-General 
of Police, Western Circle North-West Provinces of Indis, With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo, 163, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SPORT IN BURMAH.” 


FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of INDIA 


By Lieut.-Col. Pottox, Author of “Sport in Barmah.” Illustrated by A.C. 
Corbould, demy 8vo, 163, [Ready November 12th, 


PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN’S NEW BOOK. 


HABIT and INSTINCT. A Study in 


Heredity. By Professor Ltoyp Morgan, Author of ** Animal Life and Intelli- 
gence.” Based on the Author’s ** Lowell Lectures ” in 1895-96. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
[Ready November 12th. 


NEW BOOK BY MR, CHURTON COLLINS. 


A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. Counton OoLuins, 
M.A. Handsome!y bound, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The PLANT LORE and GARDEN CRAFT of 


SHAKESPEARB. By the Rev. H. N. Ertacomne, Vicar of Bitton, Author 
of “In a Gloucestershire Garden.” Fully Iilustrated by Major E. Bengough 
Ricketts, handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. [Ready November 12th. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR WORKS. 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE, By 


the late W. R. Lz Fanv. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By 


“Oxontan”’ (the Very Rev. 8S. Reynotps Hore).. With the Original Illus- 
trations from Sketches in John Leech’s best manner, Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW FICTION. 


A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By Alice 


Spinner, Author of “ A Study in Colour,” &, 6s, 


INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 6s, 
The BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By 


N. Wyn» Wituiams. 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 





Te ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POCKET EDITION EVE 
IN NO WAY “BOWDLERISED.” - USUISHED— 


ROBERT BURNS. 
The Poems, Epistles, Songs, Epigrams, and Epitapbs, 
Edited by JAMES A. MANSON, 
With Notes, Index, Glossary, and Biographical Sketch, 


Price 5s., 2 vols, small 8vo, cloth, gilt top; also in various leather bindings 


“* None of the new editions onght to have a wider circulation t i 
among readers who have a sou! for the externals of rt a this—at least 


—Newcastle Chronicle. 


The ENGLISH and the DUTCH in sourg 


AFRICA. A Historical Retrospect. By Harter Wir 
8y0, price 3s. 6d. ons. 1 vol. crown 
‘Those who are prepared for a study of the historical conditi 
blem of the day will find abundant satisfaction in this modest pa men: | the pro- 





—Dail; News 

“‘ The salient facts of the English and Dutch occupation are gs < 
compact and impressive fasbion.”"—Liverpool Post, "7 . out fa &very 

“Of a number of books lately written on South African subjects it is quite th 
most acceptable.’ — Yorkshire Daily Post. e 

“ Everyone who desires in a small compass to obtain a strong and compre- 
hensive grasp of the situation cannot do better than follow Mr, Wi hers in his 
rapid but careful sketch of the history of the Dutch Haguenot popalation known 
to the man in the street as the ‘ Boer.’”—Banker’s Magazine, X 


LABOUR, SOCIALISM, and STRIKES, By 


Yves Guyor, Political Editor of Le Sitcle, formerly Minister of Public 
Works in Franco, With an Introductory Note by A. J. Wiuson, Paper 
covers, price ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“ We would suggest to Socialists that they could find no better theme on which 
to base their controversial lectures than the declaration of war proclaimed 
against them by M, Guyot,”—Reynolds’s Newspaper, 








BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND PRizzks. 


The ADVENTURES of JOHN JEWITT, 


only Survivor of the Crew of the Ship ‘Boston,’ during a Captivity of 
nearly Three Years among the Indians of Nootka Sound, in Vancouver 
Isiand. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by the late Dr. Rozerr 
Brown, M.A., F.L.8., Commander of the First Vancouver Exploring 
Expedition, &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 5s, 
“ Besides being of iderable value from an ethnological point of view, it is 
a capital story...... The book is full of incident, and reads almost like a second 
* Robinson Crusoe,’ ’’— Westminster Gazette. 


HEROES in HOMESPUN. Scenes and 
Stories from the American Emancipation Movement. By Ascorrt R. Ho 
Author of “Men of the Backwoods,”’ “Redskin and Paleface,” Royal 
Youth,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 

“If these stories were fiction, we should exclaim at nearly every page, ‘How 
impossible this would be in real life!’””—Daily Ch 








ronicle, 
“«Mr. Hope carries us on with never flagging swiftness, and when we read the 
last page we are sorry to find there is not a second volame.—British Weekly. 
“The book is a valuable contribution t> the literature of tho subject.” 
—Sb, James's Gazette, 
Price One Shilling net (post-free, Fourteenpence). 
Subscription sakes © or including the ‘* Investment Index,” 


1s. per annum, post-free, 
> 
THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
Contents oF NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

The Prospects of the Money Market.—Barnato “ Piccallili.".—The Master of 
Rhodesia ‘‘ at Home.”—The Finance of Cyclomania.—The Budget of the South 
African Republic.—Trade Tendencies in the East.—Some Figures for “ Kaffir 
Circus’? Tumblers.—The Bovril ‘‘ Deal.”—Lord R sebery and tue Armeniaus.— 
Should American Kailroad Stocks be Bought?—Building Socicty Finauce.— 


Oompany Notes.—Balance-Sheet Facts and Inferenc2s,—A Oritical Index to New 
Investments.—&eo. 


London: CLEMENT WILSON, 29 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications. 





upon matters of business, should Not*be addressed to the Enrror, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

















THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Edited by Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, M.A. 
NOVEMBER NUMBER now ready, 6d. 
ConTENT: include:—Editor’s Notes of Recent Ex- 
ition.— Prof. J. 8. Bank’s “Back to Paul.”—Dr. 
y Turnbull on The Wells of Beersheba.—Prof, 
A. H. Sayce’s Archwological Com t on G i 
—Lient.-Col. 0. R. Conder on The Date of the Exodus. 
—Prof. Sayce and Prof. Hommel on Melchizedek.— 
At the Literary Table.—Recent Foreign Theology, &c. 
“A glance at the contents (of Va). VII.) is enough 
to account for the high position this monthly has 
won for itself, It is a magazine that should be read 
by all intelligent students of sacred literature. 
—Literary World. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


oF 
THEOLOGIOAL anv PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
E.ited by Prof. 8, D, F. SALMOND, D.D. 
OCTOBER NUMBER now ready, price 1s. 6d. 
Cases for Binding Vol. VI. now ready, price 1s, 


Edinburgh: T, and T. OLARK, 88 George Btrcet. 








PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 
Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world. Abridged from six 
books to one. Handsomely bound, with Portrait and 
Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d, English. 
Prospectus and testimonials sext FREER. Address, 
A, LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 200 
Regent Street, London, England. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ACCIDENTS Stootse, ovcuik, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


FISHING, SKATING, &, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 








64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretar 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall partiow 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Monager. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OUCOA. 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


ee ae ee , 0... Binal 
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GHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CITY OF REFUGE. By Sir Watrzer 


Brean, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 3 vols., at every 
Library. 
hould be surprised if this new romance from Sir Walter Besant’s pen 
Pie, prove one of his most popular.”—Daily News. 


DIARY OF A CITIZEN OF PARIS DURING 


“THE TERROR.” By Epmonp Biré. Translated by Jonn DE VILLIERS. 
With Photogravare Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
“The incidents of ‘The Terror’ are noted down from day to day as they 
curred, and the most scrupuJous care appears to have been taken, by consulta- 
to of the best authorities and the diligent perusal of the newspapers, bills, 
ters, and pamphlets of the period, to describe each event with the closest 
sible approach to accuracy.” —Scotsman. 
“4 work of great research and of much interest.”"—Daily News. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 
THIRD SERIES. By Austin Dozson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

« Among the latter-day champions who are fighting a good fight and rapidly 
driving us all into admiration of the days of Garr:ck and Reynolds, of Johnson 
ani Goldsmith, of Matt trior and Addison, stands Mr. Austin Dobson, armed 
with his ‘Bighteenth Oentury Vignettes,’ Third Series of which has just been 
published,”—Morning Leader. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN: some Life Notes. 


By Josrro Parker, D.D. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 6s. 
“Space fails to tell other good things, but Dr, Parker’s book will speak 
for itself, Many things in it might make even ‘ Arthur’ roar.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Anextremely able and interesting book. There is in it abundancs of fun, 
But there is very much also of more serious matter, earne t thought on 














great subjects, eloquent and forceful writing—a book which will give us many a 
pearty and healthy laugh, and, on the other hand, furnish abundant food for the 
highest culture of mind and heart.”"—Independent. 





BRET HARTE’S NEW STORIES. 
BARKER’S LUCK, and other Stories. 


Braet Harte. With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


By 





MR. JUSTIN H. McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ROYAL CHRISTOPHER: an Adventure 


Story. By Justis H. McOartuy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[November 10th. 


A MINION OF THE MOON. By T. W. 


Srzicut, (The ‘‘GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE” for 1896.) Demy 8vo, 1s. 
[November 10th. 


REVENGE. By Roserr Barr, Author of 


“A Woman Intervenes,” &. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


“The contents are admirable......The characters are vividly drawn, and the 
narratives have scarcely a superfluous word.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“It is refreshing to turn to something both clear and clever, and in saying 
this we are paying only a small tribate to Mr. Barr's volume of short stories...... 
To use a well-worn encomium, there is not a dull page from cover to cover.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


IN THE KINGDOM OF KERRY. By B. M. 
Croxer, Author of “‘ Diana Barrington,” &c, Orown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


“The book is fall of entertainment for all sorts of readers, and hasn’t a dull 
page.”’—Scotsman, 


A CAPFUL 0’ NAILS: a North-Country 


Story. By Davip Cristie Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


“The book is one which merits the attentive reading of all who cin appreciate 
good 9 and equally of all who can enjoy a sterling heart-moving story.”” 
-~ y Mail, 

“No s'‘ory of boy and girl love or of married woman’s sickly fancies, but of 
men and women striving to live their lives in the working-day world. Mr. 
porary has written yet another good story in ‘A Capful o’ Nails.’ ”’—Glasgow 

ald, 

















NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. By L. T. Meade. 


With 8 Illustrations. 
THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Sir Walter Besant. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. With 314 


Tilustrations, 
LONG ODDS. By Hawley Smart. 
A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs, Alexander. 
LADY KILPATRICK. By Robert Buchanan. 
YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By J. E. Muddock. 
THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. By F. W. Robinson. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 





Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


The Rosebud Annual, 1897. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON EVERY PAGE! 
CRAMMED FULL OF FUN FOR THE CHILDREN. 

As a Reward Book, Birthday or Christmas Present, “ Taz Rosesup AnnwvuaL”™ 
stands unrivalled. The short stories in prose and verse are full of healtby fun 
and rollicking humour, and while free from goody-goodiness, convey many & 
lesson in a quiet way. 

The volume is strorgly bound in handsome cloth binding. (It has to be 
strongly bound in order to stand the wear and tear of frequent handling.) 


Cloth, price 5s, In the press, 


Christianity and 
Social Problems. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., Author of “ The Evolution of Christianity,” &. 

Dr. Abbott has gathered in this book the results of years of thought and 
observation on the social order and disorders of the age, and in it he endeavours 
to apply Christ’s teaching on social questions to present conditions. 
from his Preface:—“ Protestant theology has put its chief emphasis on the 
mission of Christ to individuals. There is a reason, elucidated in the closing 
chapter of this book, for the modern tendency to turn attention toward Cbrist’s 
mission to society. It is with that aspect of his teachings this volume exclusively 
deals, Its object is to make some application of them to the social problems of 
our time. It is written in the faith that in them is to be found the secret of a 
true social order.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Chapters from a Life. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Illustrated. [ Ready shortly. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Pott 8vo, in buckram cloth, price 1s, 6d. each. 


1. Words by the Wayside. By Gzorcaz 


Martueson, D.D. [Ready. 


2. Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender 


the Fulfilment of the Spiritual Life. By James Martineav, D.D., 
D.C.L. [Nearly ready. 


3. Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. 
By J. M. Wu1tow, Ph.D., Author of “ Beyond the Shatow,” &. 


[In preparation. 
4, How to Live in the World. By T. 7 


MunGeER, D.D., Author of ‘‘The Freedom of Faith,” “ The Appeal to 


Life,” &. [In preparation, 
5. Indiscreet Importunity, and _ other 
Papers. By Marcus Dons, D.D. [In preparation, 


6. The Triumph over Life, and other 


Papers. By Stoprorp A, Brooxr. [In preparation, 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 


J. NISBET AND CO., LTD. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
GEORGE SMITH of COALVILLE. The 


Story of an Enthusiast. By Epwiw Hopper, Author of “The Life of Lord 
Shaftesbury.”” With Portrait, extra crown 8vo, 5s, 
“A faithful record of a high ambition and a noble persistence.”—Scotsman. 
** The extraordinary pig J and originality of the man...... make the story of 
his life far more attractive than the biographies of philanthropists usually are.’” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
“A very interesting book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE SISTER MARTYRS OF KU-CHENG. 


Memoir of Eleanor and Elizabeth Saunders, By D. M. Berry, M.A., Canon 
of Melbourne, With Llustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
[First Edition already exhausted. 
“It is a long time since we read a missionary book of more absorbing —,° 
—Record. 


The YOUNG MAN MASTER of HIMSELF. 


By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar. Long fcap. 8vo, ls. sewn; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
[First Edition already exhausted. 


The LIFE of PRIVILEGE. By Rev. Pre- 


bendary WEsB-PrerLor. With Portrait, extra crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“* Worthy of Mr. Webb-Peploe’s reputation as a preacher.”—Scoleman, 


The VICTORIOUS LIFE. By the same 


Author. Extra crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
By Mrs. 


e 
ONLY SUSAN: a Tale for Girls. 
MaRsHatt, Illustrations by W. Lance. Extracrown 8vo, gilt edyes, bove.ied 
boards, 5s. 
“A beautiful story, sweet in tone, cleverly managed..,...and attractively pre- 
pared,”—Dundee Advertiser. 


The PEARL DIVERS and CRUSOES of the 


SARGASSO SEA: a Tale for Boys. By Gorpon Srasies, M.D., R.N. 
Tilustrated by Charles Whymper, Extra crown 8vyo, gilt edges, bevelled 
boards, 5s. 

‘ Unflagging......powerful......an engrossing story.”—Daily Chronicle, 


ON the WORLD’S ROOF: a Tale of Adven- 


tare in Chitral. By J. MacponaLp Ox.ey. Illustrations by 0. Whymper. 
Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


GOOD LUCK. ByL.T. Meade. Illustrated 


by W. Lance. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
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Ma. Wu, HEINEMANN’S NEW. BOOKS 
CASTLES or ENGLAND 


THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE, 
By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen. 
With 40 Full-page Plates, 160 text Illustrations, and many Plans. 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. , Price to Subscribers, £3 33. net. 

*,* This magnificent work affords a record of no fewer than 
660 Castles, many of which'would be forgotten but for the zeal 
and enthusiasm of the historian. The plates are executed in the 
finest form of photogravure; and the work is indispensable to the 
library of every country house. [November 13th. 


CORREGGIO: 


HIS LIFE, HIS FRIENDS, AND HIS TIME. 
By Dr. CORRADO RICCI, 
Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. 
A New and Popular Edition, in 14 Monthly Parts, each containing 
3 Full-page Plates and numerous’text Illustrations. 
Part I. is now\ready, price 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* Mr, Heinemann has decided to reissue this magnificent 
work in monthly parts at such a price as will put it within the 
reach of all. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF 
THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


By Ausert D. Vanpam, Author of “An Englishman in 
Paris.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—* Mr. Vandam displays a thorough mastery of his subject, 
and writes with exceeding energy and effectiveness.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 


By Feurx Dusors. With 153 Illustrations from Photographs 
and Drawings made on the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans. 


1 vol., 12s. 6d. , 
Times.—** One does not often meet with a book of travel so fall of interest and 
— yasthis, An excellent picture of the present condition of things on the 
iger.” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 


By Yves LE QuERDEC. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. [November 13th. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. 


By Cuartzrs Wurstry. With a Cover designed by Mr. 
Whistler. 1 vol., witha Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
Pali Mall Gazette,x—“‘ Mr. Whibley has done his work in admirable fashion. 
> ag artists of the road have lost nothing at the hands of their fellow artist of 
e pen.” 
THE PLAYS OF W. B: HENLEY AND R. L. STEVENSON. 
4 vols., cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


1. DEACON BRODIE. MEENA 
IN RUSSET AND SILVER. 


By Epmunp Gossz.’’ A New Edition, uniform with “On 
Viol and Flute ” and “ Firdausi in Exile.” 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


Fiction. 
The First Edition having been exhausted, a SECOND 
EDITION will be ready in a few days. 
BY MRS. F. A. STEEL. 
ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By Frora Annie Sveex, Author of “The Potter’s Thumb.” 


1 vol., 6s. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘' A picture, glowing with ‘colour, of the most momentous 
and dramatic event in all our Empire's later history. Mrs. Steel has challenged 
comparison with Mr. Kipling, and she need not fear the resuit.”* 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. 


By Emma Brooxe, Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 


8 vols., 15s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—* Miss Brooke has given us a story in which our interest grows 
and grows, becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the last word upon the last 
page.” 


A NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL, 


-THE OTHER HOUSE, 


By Henry James. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
Athenzwm.—“ A very notable and distinguished piece of work, Astory of 
human interest and passion.” 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adventures. 
By Cuaupe Ress. 1 vol, 6s. 
PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ANDRIA. 


By Percy Wuirr, Author of “Mr. Bailey Martin.” 1 vol., 6s. 
Daily Telegraph.—** Cannot fail to secure the sincerest admiration. Sparkles 
with brilliant metaphor and trenchant epigram.” 


BELOW THE SALT. 1 vol., 63. 


By C. E. Raimonp, Author of “ George Mandeville’s Husband.” 
St. James's Gasette.—“ Toere is a fine sense of humour throughout, C. E. 
Raimond’s writing is always good.” 


An Illustrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s Announcements Post-free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford,Street, W.C. 














MESSRS) LONGMANS & CO.’S LisT. 


THE LIFE OF NANSEN. 


FRIDTIOF NANSE 
1861-1893. 
By W. C. BROGGER and NORDAHL ROLFSEN. 
Travs'ated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
With 8 Plates, 46 Illustrations in the Text, and 3 Maps, 8yo, 12s. 6d, 


N, 





FORD MADOX BROWN. A Record of his 


Life and Works. By Forp M. Huzrrer. With Portrait and 44 Full 
Plates (21 Autotypes) and 7 Illustrations in the Text, bei “Page 
of the Artist’s Pictures, 8yo, 42s. » being Reprodactions 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA 


HOLROYD (Lady Stanley of Alderley), as Told in Letters 
Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 183. of a Hundred 
*,* Mainly letters written by the Honourable Miss Holroyd, a daughter of 
Gibbon’s friend, Lord Sheffield. It contains accounts of the trial of Warre 
Hastings, the Apotheosis of Voltaire, and incidents of the French Revolution, 
described by an eye-witness, and also an account of the write.’s personal inter. 
course with Comte de Lally Tollendal and other leading refugees, P 





THE ABBE DE LAMENNAIS AND THE 


LISERAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. By the Hon, w 


Gissoy. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
THE LAND QUESTION IN NORTH 


WALES, Being a Brief Survey of the History, Origin, and Ch 
the Agrarian Agitation, and of the Nature and Riffect of ‘the Proceed ney > 
the Welsh Land Commission. By J. E. Vincent, Barrister-at-Law, 8yo, 5s 


MARS. By Percivan Lowest, Fellow 


American Acidemy, Member Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain and 
Tre'and, &c. With 24 Plates, 8vo, 123. 6d. 


*," The book is written in a style suitable for the general reader, and the most 
recent speculations as to the planet being inhubited, the possible canals, &c., are 
discussed, ? 

“That the results of Mr. Lowell’s systematic and patient observations are en- 
titled to the attentive considerat-on of astronomers and men of science generally 
is beyond dispute.”—Times, 


A GIRL’S WANDERINGS IN HUNGARY. 


By H, ExteN Brownina. With Map and 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 


delivered in Melbourne, By Irma DrErrus. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. Translated 


into Blank Verse, with some Notes. By Epwarp Ripxey, Q.0., sometime 


Fellow of All Souls Oollege, Oxford. 8vo, 14s, 
BRIEFS FOR DEBATE ON CURRENT 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL TOPICS. Edited by W. Du Bors 
Brooxiyes, A.B. of the Harvard Law School, and RaLpx Curtis Rinewatr, 
A.B. Assistant in Rhetoric in Columbia University. With an Introduction 
on *'The Art of Debate,” by ALBERT BusHNELL Hakt, Ph.D, of Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, with full Index, 6s. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


Published under the direction of the Department of History and Government 
from the incomes of the Henry Warren Torrey Fund. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 


SLAVE TRADE TO THE. UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA, 1638-1870. 
J ye > B. Do Bois, Ph.D., Professor in Wilberforce University. 
vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICA- 


TION OF THE FEDERAL OONSTITUTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By 8. = —" A.M., Assistant Professor of History in Indiana Univer- 
sity. 8vo, 63. ‘ 


A SELECTION FROM.THE POEMS OF 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LU.D., F.B.S. With an Introduction 
by be ee Wakeen, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 
vo, 43. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF 


SOULPTURE. By Attan Marguann, Ph.D., L.H.D., and Artur L. 
FROTHINGHAM, jan., Ph.D., Professors of Archwology and the History of 
Art in Princ-ton University. With Frontispiece and 112 Illustrations, 
chiefly in half-tone, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS, AND HOW TO ACT 


THEM. By Mrs. Huex Bett, Author of “Chamber Oomedies.” With 96 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, Orown 8vo, 6s. 


DANTON, and other Verse. By A. H. Brszsty. 


Feap, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: a Romance 


of the Court of Ivan the Oruel, First Tsar of Russia, By Frep. WHISHAW. 
With 12 Illustrations by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DORCAS HOBDAY: a Novel. By Cuartes 


Roxesy, Orown 8vo, 63, 7 
* An exceedingly striking and interesting story full of lively incident and 
exciting ¢vents...... The author keeps the thread of his narrative well in hand, 


and unravels it with great skill.”—Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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nl 


MACMILLAN AND 


C0.’$. NEW BOOKS. 





POSS SCOSSSOSCOOOSD 


THE FIRST EDITION HAVING BEEN EXHAUSTED, A SECOND EDITION WILL BE READY 
ON NOVEMBER 10th. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


SOLDIER TALES. Containing: With the Main Guard—The Drums of the Fore and Aft— 
The Man who Was—The Courting of Dinah Shadd—The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney—The Taking of Lungtungpen— 
The Madness of Private Ortheris. With Head and ‘Tail Pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by A. 8, Hartrick.., © u. 


ILY NEWS.—‘ The large end beautifully clear print, excellent paper, and binding in blue and gold make ‘Soldiers Three’ a most attracti a i 
EA a Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Stories of Mulvaney and Oo,’ are as captivating at the tenth reading as at the first—as all stories of first-rate genius = wee 





Demy vo, 15s. net. 


LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By WARWICK WROTH, F‘S.A., of the British Museum, assisted by ARTHUR EDGAR WRUTH. With 62 Illustrations. 


(Uniform with Mr. Arthur Dasent’s “ St. James’s Square.”’) 


[Ready November 10th. 





CRANFORD SERIES.—New ‘Volume, ' 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. 
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